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FIFTH YEAR OF THE LIBRARY. 

The coming of a new year, and the first page of our 
ninth volume, invites us to follow the good custom of 
inaking a bow to our friends and readers; as they are nu- 
merous. We make our entrance hatin hand and say in 
one word to all, “a happy New Year, and frequent may 
be the recurrence thereof. We have much to be grateful 
for, and hope to show our gratitude by increasing exer- 
tions on your behalf.” 

Upon a review of our eight volumes, and their accom- 
paniment the “ Journal,” it is impossible to suppress such 
emotions of honest pride as must naturally result from 
the complete success of an undertaking, in which the 
view of pecuniary emolument, in the mind of the editor, 
was subordinate to his earnest desire of affording gratifi- 
cation and amusement where his selections might pene- 
trate, in thdse numerous nooks and corners of our great 
country, the domestic fireside. We are disposed to 
coincide with the general admission that the farther our 
work proceeds the stronger are its claims to public favour, 
especially as we have the satisfaction to know from the 
publisher that the more extensive is the support with 
which it is honoured, notwithstanding numerous short- 
lived attempts at imitation, and the competition of new 
and vigorous candidates in the field of periodical litera- 

re. We assure our readers that our solicitude to de- 
serve the flattering encouragement so liberally bestowed 
is unabated; the distinguished rank among the literary 
productions of the day awarded by the public to this 
LIBRARY, shall not only stimulate us to avoid the 
charge of degeneracy, but to incessant efforts for its fature 
advancement, 

We are well aware of the improved state and the vital 
importance of periodical literature: and that unceasing 
vigilance, indefatigable exertion, and heavy expense, are 
requisite to procure amusement and information worthy 
of the enlightened and enlightening taste of the Ameri- 
can reading public. How far we have heretofore accom- 
plished this object we leave to a discerning public to de- 
cide; but we trust full credit has at least been given for 
our anxiety to fulfil all ourengagements. It were super- 
fluous to promise what our own pleasure and the pub- 
Jisher’s interest so obviously dictates—the continuance of 
our zealous endeavours, not only to maintain, but if 
possible to increase, the attractions of WALDIE’S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

We cannot take our leave without recommending to 
_ the attention of our readers the following judicious 
remarks, from “'The Accomplished Woman :”— 

“Three very excellent things, of great utility, are 
readitff, conversation, and reflection. By reading, we 
treat with the dead ; by conversation with the living; 
and by reflection with ourselves. Reading enriches the 
memory, conversation polishes the mind, and reflection 
forms the judgment. But of these noble employments 
of the soul, were we to say which we think the most 
important, we must confess that reading seems the 
ground-work of the other two; since, without reading, 
contemplation is fruitless and conversation dull and 
insipid.” 
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MATILDA AND MALEK ADHEL:| 


A CRUSADE ROMANCE, 


From the French of Madamo Coitin. 


Introduction. 

Madame Cottin’s novels are but little read in America; | 
and, with the exception of “ The Saracen,” perhaps it is | 
as well for our country that they are almost unknown | 
through the medium of translations. This author’s | 
maiden name was Ristan; she was married at the age | 
of eighteen, in compliance with the wish of her father, 
a merchant of Bordeaux, to a rich banker at Paris. Her 
husband left her a childless and beautiful widow, at the 
age of twenty-two. She afterwards resided for some time 
with a lady to whom she was warmly attached, and de- 
voted much of her attention to the education of the two 
daughters of her friend. This accomplished writer died 
at Paris, at the early age of thirty-five. 

This Crusade Romance has been a favourite for a Jong | 
period, and is one of the few of its class which those 
who have read it in early life, would be glad to reperuse. 
Though not true to history in all its parts, it is filled 
with striking scenes, many well-contrasted characters, 
and a great variety of most affecting incidents. The 





narrative is flowing and perspicuous, while the senti- 
ments are equally correct and beautiful. Some of the | 
strong points in the episode uf Agnes are perhaps made | 
rather more prominent than it was necessary or desirable 
that they should be; yet, on the whole, we have no hesi- | 
tation in recommending this production as an unexcep- | 
tionable work, and a very noble romance. 

The eldest daughter of Henry the Second, who lurks 
in an obscure page of English history under the homely 
name of Maud, and was united in marriage to Henry 
Duke of Saxony, is the Matilda of the story, touched | 
by the magic wand of our author, and converted into 
the Jover of Malek Adhel. The period chosen, it is to | 
be remembered, is peculiarly that of chivalry, and the | 
noblest sentiments of honour. 


CHAPTER I. 


After a long and bloody siege, Saladin had entered | 
Jerusalem as a conqueror. At the report that the holy | 
city had fallen, all the Christian powers were agitated. | 
William, Archbishop of Tyre, embarked for Europe in- | 
stantly: he went to impart his grief to the sovereign | 
pontiff, and implore assistance in behalf of his bretbren | 
in the East. Urban III., death-struck at this fatal news, 
expired in the arms of William. Gregory VIII., who 
succeeded him, preached a new Crusade. At his voice, | 
and that of the pious archbishop, traveling over Europe | 
on foot, holding a cross, using prayers, tears, and threats, 
all minds grew warm, the enthusiasm of glory and reli- | 
gion again took possession of men’s souls; the kings 
themselves rose, united, and swore not to lay down their 
arms until they had recovered that Jerusalem which cost 
their ancestors so much blood, where stands the tomb of 
a God, and whose loss seemed to them a stain, which its 
conquest alone could wipe off. 

At the head of so many sovereigns were Richard the 
First and Philip Augustus; rivals in power, by the situa- 
tion and extent of their states, rivals also by their age 
and ardour for glory. Both equally proud, haughty, and 
intrepid, they were incensed at the least appearance of 











insult, and could not be brought to yield: Philip Au- | 


gustus, as great and magnanimous as he was provident 
and wise, aspired to more solid and brilliant victories ; 
Richard, full of candour and sincerity, but imprudent 
and wild, always led away by his passions, unable to dis- 
semble, ur to delay his vengeance a single day, as con- 
stant in enmity as in friendship, and hurried on by the 
most impetuous courage, attached, perhaps, more splen- 
dour than his rival to his name and exploits, and uwed 
to the very excess of his qualities the universal admira- 
tion that he became the object of, and the striking mis- 
fortunes into which the snares of perfidy precipitated 
him afterwards. 

The Emperor Frederick, at the head of fifty thousand 
men, had just set off for Palestine, while Richard and 
Philip Augustus, encamped yet in the plains of Gisors, 
saw their armies increasing every day by the pathetic 
and vehement pictures that William drew of the deplo- 
rable condition of the Christians in the East. All the 
youths who were animated with warlike ardour, in the 
two kingdoms, repaired in crowds to the standards of 
their respective sovereigns: and, in seeing them march- 
ing at the head of their soldiers, ready to fight with 
courage for the cause of Heaven, no one would have 
suffered his name to be tarnished by the infamous re- 
proach of having forsaken the cross. 

Meanwhile the two monarchs parted, having agreed to 
meet again at Messina. Philip embarked at Genoa ; 
Richard returned to London, entrusted the regency to 


| his brother John; and, while the fleet on board of which 


he was to be conveyed was preparing at Marseilles, Be- 
rengere, his destined bride, had already repaired to 
Sicily, in order to celebrate there the nuptial bond which 
was to unite them in the face of two camps. 

The affianced of Richard, the bashful and tender 
Berengere, was daughter of Sanchez, King of Navarre ; 
she possessed few charms and talents, but so many vir- 
tues adorned her disposition, and so mach love attached 
her to Richard, that she had managed to fix the heart of 
this inconstant monarch ; he had preferred her to all her 
rivals, even to the sister of Philip Augustus. In vain 
the proud Alix had tried to chain his affections; Rich- 
ard, seduced for a moment, had, soon after, rejected the 
hand of a woman whom he could not esteem, and once, 
at least, modest virtue had an opportunity to triumph in 
the heart of a great king over the dazzling splendour of 
birth and beauty. 

But, before entering on his long and perilous enter- 
prise, Richard wished to assist at the sacrifice of his 
youngest sister, who was on the point of pronouncing 
her vows. He had not seen her since her infancy ; per- 
haps he should never see her again, and, before she took 
leave of the world, or in case he might perish by the 
hands of the infidels, he wished to know her, embrace 
her, and bid her a last farewell. While his captains pre- 
pared for their departure, attended only by a few gentle- 
men and the Archbishop of T'vre, who wished to be 
present at the ceremony, he repaired to the monastery, 
where she had been shut up from a few months after her 
birth, and whence she was to swear never to depart. 

Brought up, for sixteen years, in the solemn shade of 
that convent, having never lived but with vestals pure 
and chaste, like herself, the thoughts of the young prin- 
cess never wandered beyond her retreat, nor did her 
heart sigh for other joys: her days passed uniformly and 
unheeded by, and, in her perfect innocence, she was 
equally ignorant of the existence of evil, and the merit 
of virtue. 

Little vain of her birth, still less of that beauty she 
knew not the value of; having but a confused idea of 
the world, the noise of which never reached her, and 
which the abbess had never described to her but as @ 
frightful assemblage of dangers and torments; Matilda 
blessed the Lord every day for having called her to such 
a holy life; and, not supposing the existence of any 
other happiness than that which she enjoyed in her re- 
tirement, she looked with joy on the approach of that 
august ceremony which was to entomb her for ever. 

Meanwhile, Richard’s arrival put the whole convent 
in motion ; the doors flew open, and the very grates fell 
before him. It was now, for the first time, that the looks 
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and that the noise of arms resounded in these peaceful 
vaults; but what is not permitted to supreme majesty ! 
The Archbishop of Tyre alone dared to follow the king, 


and Matilda hastened to receive the embraces of a bro- | 


ther and the blessings of William. 

The abbess and the other nuns, covered with their 
black veils, accompanied and surrounded the young 
novice ; they were present at her interview with Rich- 


ard, and wept at the soft effusions of fraternal love: the | 


monarch recounted his projects, and spoke of his in- 
tended voyage ; the archbishop continued also after him, 
and, at the name alone of Jerusalem, they saw his eyes 
filled with tears, as he related the loss of the holy places, 
the hardships the faithful had to encounter in approach- 
ing them, and the delights they were to enjoy when they 
had attained them; these accounts awakened in Ma- 
tilda’s soul new, but no less pious, thoughts; her devo- 
ion, hitherto so mild, assumed a more ardent character ; 
and, though surprised and confused to find a desire in 


THE SARACEN, 








of a man were cast around the interior of this cloister, | Matilda, grateful for so precious a gift, fastened it on 
| her bosom with an ardent faith, kissed thé revered hand 


of her from whom she received it, and, pronouncing a 
last farewell to her timid sisters, she left the monastery, 
the gates of which she could not see closed on her with- 
out shuddering; then raising her eyes, suffused with 
tears, towards the holy asylum which she was leaving, 
she could not remove them until the thickness of the 
woods and the distance had entirely hidden it from her 
sight. She then felt her heart disturbed; which emo- 
tion increased still more on discovering the extensive 


| horizon before her: frightened, the timid virgin drew 
| nearer to her brother and the archbishop, asking, with 


with a blush, that she wished to take the cross with her | 


brother, and visit the Holy Land, before she drew that 
veil that must for ever separate her from the world. 


anxiety, whether they had to cross so many countries 
before they could reach Palestine. Richard smiled at 
the simplicity of her enquiry. “ Many days and months 
will elapse, perhaps, before we can reach the land you 
are going to seek; but what do you fear, my sister?” 
added he, putting his hand on the sword that shone on 
his side, “ have I not told you that this defender would 


“o | u ” . 
her heart, and to foresee a change in her life, she owned, | never forsake you ?’—* And do you forget,” continued 


the archbishop, pointing to Heaven, “ that more powerful 
Defender, whose mercy is without bounds, and whose 


| presence is every where ?” 


Matilda had no trouble to obtain her request; a voy- | 


age, like that, was looked upon, in those ancient times, 


salutary probation for the monastic state ; all the com- 
panions of the princess hastened to applaud her projects 
with transports, and, delighted with the honour a pil- 
grimage so holy would reflect on their convent, already 
they prepared the mystic roses with which they were to 
crown the young virgin on her return; on her novicial 
habit, of a dazzling white, the abbess herself fastened 
the brilliant cross which gave the seal to her projects, 
and placed her under the immediate protection of God ; 


then, committing her to the care of the king, she said, | 


“ Your majesty knows not yet all the value of the pledge 
I entrust you with, nor what treasures of innocence and 
piety are contained in this young virgin’s heart: may 
your valour defend her life, sire !—and you, my father,” 
added she, turning to the archbishop, “ may your zeal 


I shall not describe the various emotions of Matilda 
during so long a voyage: the effect may be imagined 


as an action the most agreeable to God, and as the most | which the view of the sea, the warlike songs of the sol- 


| diers, and the tumultuous cries of the sailors, must pro- 


duce on the soul of a timid maid, who, till then, had 
only seen the arches of a temple, the peaceful gardens 
of a cloister, and whose ears had never been struck but 
by the soft accents and holy hymns of the daughters of 


| the Lord. 


watch over her soul! It is not the Princess of England | 
that I recommend you, but the future bride of the Lord: | 


it is, without a doubt, the noblest of all titles; mean- 
while, O Matilda, let it not swell your heart with too 
much presumption, but may a humble diffidence attend 
you always, Think that there is no title so august, no 
disposition so holy, that can shelter us from temptations. 
Beware of listening to those seducing voices that flatter 
your senses to your ruin, and may the chaste husband, 
to whom you are destined, render your ears so attentive 
to the breathings of bis divine spirit, that you may not 
hear the vain noise the world will make around you.” 

While Matilda listened with profound attention to the 
discourse of the pious abbess, Richard waited with marks 
of impatience for the end of it; and scarcely was he at 
liberty to speak, when he swore that his sister had no- 
thing to fear near him, With the help of God and 
my sword,” exclaimed he, full of chivalric enthusiasm, 
“rest assured, madam, that Matilda will be no less safe 
in the middle of my camp than behind the walls of this 
cloister.”” The energetic tone with which he pronounced 
these words, tinged the faces of the young virgins with 
a blush; but, stricken with the martial air which 
breathed in the countenance of the hero, and the noble 
ardour which sparkled in his eyes, none cast theirs to 
the ground. 

Meanwhile the time of departure approached : Ma- 
tilda advanced towards the outer door of the convent; 
and, on the point of passing the threshold for the first 
time in her life, she stopped, turned round, and her 
timid looks seemed to enquire if her courage was not 
rather temerity. The abbess, seeing her terror, and the 
dangers of the world open before her, conceived a new 
alarm at all the perils which were going to surround her 
favourite pupil; and, in the hope of preserving her life 
and her innocence, she made her last sacrifice ; and giv- 
ing her a small relic that she always wore about her: 
“ This, my child,” said she « will shelter you from all 
dangers; if the storm surprise you; if, more terrible 
than the storm, the passions threaten you, press on your 
breast this fragment of the true cross, and it will deliver 
you! Q, Matilda, you fancy you prepare for a heavenly 
festival; but, believe me, that while on earth you must 
suffer.” 
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It was not only at Messina that she met Berengere ; 
from the first moment a tender sympathy attached them 
to each other; Matilda admired in her those chaste and 
modest graces which reminded her of the companions 
she regretted, and could the daughter of Sanchez, whose 
heart was all love, not have cherished the amiable sister 
of the monarch with whom she was going to be united ? 


—>— 
CHAPTER II. 

The differences, which soon arose between Richard 
and Philip Augustus, caused, in the first instance, by 
the perfidies of Tancred, King of Sicily, brought obsta- 
cles to the design the English monarch had formed of 
celebrating, at ‘Messina, his union with Berengere; and 
it was only after he had conquered Cyprus, that, master 
of that important island, and crowned by victory, he 


| was able to prepare for the august festival. 


| dour. 


Never were nuptials formed under happier auspices, 
nor surrounded with more magnificence and more splen- 
Conqueror of Isaac, King of Cyprus, Richard 
reigned over the kingdom which be had just deprived 
him of, and consoled himself for having so long delayed 
sharing his throne with Berengere, with the pleasure of 
placing on her head an additional crown. 

On the report of his triumph came Guy of Lusignan, 
King of Jerusalem. This young and proud sovereign, 
whose unconquerable valour had not proved a suflicient 
prop to his throne, and who, driven from his states, saw 
Conrad, Marquis of Montferrat, striving to rob him even 


| of the hope to recover them some day, was coming to 








implore the protection of Richard against the unjust 
claims of his rival; which had become still more neces- 
sary, as Philip Augustus had already declared himself 
against him on his arrival in Syria, and maintained, with 
all his power, the rights of Conrad, who, master of 
Tyre, the only place the Christians possessed yet in Sy- 
ria, had caused the gates to be closed against Lusignaa, 
and raised against him the standard of rebellion. Since 
his stay in Sicily, Richard fancied grounds of complaint 
against Philip Augustus; stung with a secret envy to- 
wards a glory that balanced his own, he joyfully caught 
the opportunity of placing himself at the head of a 
party inimical to the King of France ; moved, besides, 
with Lusignan’s confidence, flattered by his application, 
interested by his misfortunes, he solemnly engaged him- 
self to protect him against all his rivals ; and, from that 
moment, bound to each other, the one by gratitude, the 
other by the pleasure of protecting, they became friends, 
and swore faith and fraternity of arms to their latest 
breath. 

Raymond, Prince of Antioch ; Bohemond, Prince of 
Tripoli; Rinaldo of Sidon; Humphrey of Thoron; and 





Leon, Prince of Armenia; had followed Lusignan to 
the island of Cyprus. In coming to support their king’s 
claims before Richard, they came also to request his pro- 
tection for themselves. The English monarch promised 
to support them all in their various claims, and not to 
quit Syria till he had put them again in possession of 
their states. In return for so eminent a service, these 
princes, and Lusignan himself, consented to look upon 
him as their paramount lord, and to pay him the duties 
of vassalage ; but the noble Richard refused an honour 
which would almost have equaled the good he meant to 
do them; and all that he required from their gratitude 
was, that they should prolong their stay with him, in 
order that they should assist at the ceremony of his mar- 
riage, to heighten its brilliancy and pomp by their pre- 
sence. 

That day, for ever memorable in the annals of Cy- 
prus, was announced, from its dawn, by the harmony of 
a thousand musical instruments; the sumptuous church 
of St. James, situated between the ports of Limisso and 
the ancient Amathontus, was decorated with royal mag- 
nificence ; the streets were strewed with flowers and 
carpeted with rich stuffs; Lusignan, at the head of his 
tributary princes, began the march; on the thick folds 
of their cloaks, dyed in Tyrian purple, shone a spark- 
ling embroidery of oriental sapphires, A little farther 
on, gold and steel glittered, on all sides, on the coats of 
arms of the English nobility ; Richard followed them, 
with the crown on his head and the sceptre in his hand ; 
and the daughter of Sanchez, whose heart had so long 
palpitated at the expectation of this happy day; the 
daughter of Sanchez, who was going to vow with fer- 
vour never to love any other than Richard, and to 
receive with transports the oath of being always loved 
by him; the daughter of Sanchez, in fine, almost hand- 
some this day with her modesty and happiness, walked 
by the side of her illustrious lord; but, that nothing 
should be wanting to her satisfaction, she had begged 
her dear Matilda to witness it, and Richard had also re- 
quired it of his sister ; hence the young novice appeared 
at the august ceremony. Covered with her long veil, 
she entered the church in the train of Berengere, and, 
for the first time, saw a nuptial pomp, and the joys of 
the world under their most seducing aspect: this oath 
of an eternal love, addressed to another than God, asto- 
nished her innocence; and the passionate expressions 
of Richard, together with the voluptuous looks of his 
bride, disturbed the heart of the young virgin. 

Guy of Lusignan, placed by the side of the king, was 
the only one, of all the princes, who could approach Ma- 
tilda near enough to discover a part of those charms 
which were hidden bencath her chaste veil: they lighted 
up in his soul a flame as sudden as it was violent, but 
the remembrance of Sybilla, his wife, and the sacred 
habit of Matilda, were obstacles that precluded his ex- 
pressing his wishes: thus, confining in his bosom his 
love and grief, he hid from all eyes that deep and sweet 
wound that was to prove incurable, 

Richard, more of a warrior than a lover, hag scarcely 
passed a few days with his young bride, when, torment- 
ed with the thirst of glory, he prepared to embark for 
Palestine : but, warned by Lusignan that the seas were 
covered with Saracen ships, all fitted out against him ; 
that the coasts of Syria, and even those of Egypt, were 
infested with them; that Malek Adhel, Saladin’s bro- 
ther, and the most formidable warrior of Asia, often 
commanded them, and had sworn endless war to all the 
kings of Europe; Richard would not permit Berengere 
and Matilda to share his dangers ; all the efforts of the 
enemy were to unite and turn against him; during the 
passage his great heart sprang to meet them, and he felt 
well, that, to be entirely devoted to glory, he ought not 
to suffer the objects of his affection to be near him; cer- 
tain, besides, that as soon as he should arrive af*Ptole- 
mais, the infidels, exasperated at having missed their 
prey, would bring all their forces against the camp, and, 
taken up with the land attack, leave the seas clear, he 
thought the passage would then be no longer perilous, 
and ordered that the vessel which was to bring his wife 
and sister should not set sail till his own had entered the 
port of Ptolemais. 

Matilda, accustomed to obey, submitted without reluc- 
tance to her brother’s will: but the tender Berengere, 
distracted at parting with the husband she cherished, 
threw herself at his feet, bathed in tears, asking, as the 
greatest proof of love she could receive from him, the 
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favour of sharing with him the dangers he was going to 
encounter : moved with her sorrow, still Richard re- 
mained inexorable in his objections; he represented to 
her that her presence, and that of Matilda, in softening 
his heart, would weaken his courage, and, perhaps, make 
him shun an action which it was his duty to seek ; be- 
sides, added he, these same enemies, who are going to 
pursue me inveterately, will let you pass quietly, and 
the voyage will be dangerous for me alone. ‘The young 
queen still offered to remonstrate, but Richard, surprised 
at her resistance, having told her in a tone somewhat 
stern that he would be obeyed, she remained silent, 
struck with the fear of having displeased her husband, 
and hiding her grief in her tears. 

The King of Jerusalem and the other princes of his 
suite embarked with Richard ; there only remained with 
the queen, Humphrey of Thoron, the Dukes of. North- 
umberland and Gloucester, Simon of Mountfort, the 
Earl of Leicester, and some French lords, among whom 
were the brave Adam of Turenne, great chamberlain, 
Enguerrand of Fienne, and Josselin of Montmorency, 
handsome like Rinaldo, intrepid like him, lately entered 
into manhood, though long a hero; by his exploits he 
promised his country new glory and fresh lustre to his 
name, which, born with the monarchy, was already more 
ancient than that of its kings. 

Richard wished also that the Archbishop of Tyre 
should not quit the princesses: «They will have need, 
my father,” said he, jooking at the queen, “that you 
should teach them that women should serve God by 
their patience and submission, as we by our valour in 
combat.” Berengere understood but too well the mean- 
ing of these words; she looked at her husband with so 
much love and resignation, that the proud monarch was 
moved, and would perhaps have yielded to the wishes of 
so affectionate a wife, if, in becoming dearer to him by 
her mildness, she had not given him another motive for 
mot exposing her to the numerous perils he was seeking. 

Content with having obtained the approbation of her 
husband, she kept to herself the wishes that assailed, 
and the fears that tormented her; and, while pale, with 
downcast eyes, not daring to shed a tear, she accompa- 
nied him to the port. Matilda, shut up in the interior 
of the palace, stifled her murmurs, submitted to the will 
of her brother and king, and addressed her prayers to 
the divine Son of Mary for his safety. 

Sailing with a favourable gale, the king’s ship soon 
reached the shores of Asia; but, on approaching, she 
was surrounded by two galleys of the enemy, carrying 
eight hundred men each; far from fearing and avoiding 
them, he provoked the boarding himself. Their swords 
glittered, the blood flowed, the carnage became general. 
Turks and Christians, all seemed to attack, and not to 
defend themselves. However, after a long and severe 
conflict, during which Richard was valiantly assisted by 
Lusignan, he succeeded in sinking one of the galleys, 
and taking possession of the other. The next day, the 
8th of June, he cast anchor at Ptolemais, preceded by 
victory, and loaded with the enemy’s spoils: all the 
Crusaders received him with enthusiastic acclamations, 
and celebrated his arrival and triumph by lighting up 
fires throughout the camp. 


Meanwhile, Lusignan heard that, during his absence, 
death had snatched away Sybilla, his wife; this loss, 
which favoured the secret passion he had conceived at 
Cyprus, threatened to prove fatal to his power. Sybilla, 
daughter of Baldwyn, heiress of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, had given him that crown with her hand ; but, on 
her death, her rights devolved to Isabella, her youngest 
sister, wife of the Marquis of Montferrat, and thus gave 
an additional weight to the claims of this last. Lusignan, 
supported by Richard, maintained that the title and cha- 
racter of a king were indelible, and that no ene had a 
right to deprive him of them: he saw the Pisans, the 
Flemish, and the knights of St. John, come over to his 
side; but the Templars, the Gencese, and the Germans, 
at whose head Philip Augustus placed himself, supported 
the Marquis of Montferrat’s rights; the marquis, shut 
up in Tyre, proud yet to command a city where Lusig- 
nan no longer possessed any thing, insulted from the 
height of his proud ramparts his distressed-rival ; and, 
while they both fomented in the camps of the Crusaders 
discord and hatred, in disputing the possession of a 
crown which they had suffered the infidels to rob them 
of, Saladin was fixing it on his head in strengthening 
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daily the fortifications of Jerusalem against ‘the fature | 
attacks of the Christians. 

Richard had established his quarters near the sea shore, | 
in order to watch the least movements of the besieged, | 
and to create obstacles to their receiving any assistance | 
either by sea or land. ‘’o the east of the city, opposite 
the strongest of the towers, called the Accursed ‘Tower, | 
the banners of Philip Augustus were waving; and, 4 
the middle of the camp, the proud eagles of the German 
empire were displayed. ‘The three nations were dis- | 
tinguished by the colour of the cross that shone on their 
standards: red in the empire of the Lilies, white among | 
the Germans, and green in the camp of the English. 
Amidst these different courts, that of England strove to 
eclipse all the others by its splendour and magnificence ; | 
and, whilst Richard was surrounding himself with pomp | 
and sumptuousness, Philip Augustus, more plain and | 
more modest, wished to derive his splendour only from | 
the high and valiant noblemen who attended him; they | 
were the Counts of Dreux and of Chartres, Everard and 
Andrew of Brienne, the Joinvilles, the Chatillon, the 
Coucy ; names for ever dear in France, and of which | 
no circumstances can ever obliterate the remembrance | 
or glory. 

Meanwhile, Richard loudly demanded that they should | 
press the siege of Ptolemais, the surrender of which was | 
to open the road to the holy city ; but the proud Conrad 
would not stir out of his walls, nor lend his assistance | 
to the Crusaders, unless he was acknowledged King of 
Jerusalem ; and Philip Augustus, true to the alliance he | 
had contracted with him, displeased besides with the in- | 
fluence Richard wished to obtain in the camp, and en- | 
vious, perhaps, of the laurels he had gathered in the Isle | 
of Cyprus, remained inactive, or sought only partial 
actions with the infidels, carefully avoiding a general 
assault. Richard, too faithful and too honourable to 
abandon his brother in arms, and at the same time too | 
imperious and haughty to enter into an arrangement | 
with his rival, far from seeking to bring back Philip 
Augustus by arguments, aggravated him by invectives, | 
and thus increased more and more the division that 
reigned in the camp. ‘I'wenty times the opposite parties 
were on the point of coming to blows, and twenty times | 
they shuddered at lifting up against Christians the sword 
that they had just girt on for their defence. While con- 
fusion was creeping among the cuuncils, and the chiefs | 
were giving way to intemperance of language, and load- 
ing each other with insults, the soldiers, who had come 
into Palestine only to deliver the Holy Land, and not to 
set up a king of Jerusalem, broke out into loud murmurs 
at these intestine dissensions, which chained the ardour 
of their courage; and more than once they were seen 
uniting to ravage the lands of the Mussulmans, and to | 
carry the sword and the flame to the very tents of Saladin. 

But these fatal disturbances, so hurtful to the success 
of the Christian arms, were not the only sorrows which 
Richard had to encounter. His first care, on his arrival 
in Palestine, had been to send the queen an order to 
come and join him with his sister : he was well convinced 
of the eagerness with which she would obey him, but 
still she did not arrive ; every day he went to the shore | 
to try if he could not perceive the vessel he was expect- | 
ing, but still he went in vain. Lusignan never quitted | 
him ; Lusignan heard from his friend his fears and | 
anxieties, and partook of them the more sensibly, as, | 
since the death of Sybilla, his passion had assumed a | 
new empire by the hopes he had ventured to encourage. 
He had just recovered his liberty, Matilda had not yet | 
lost her own, and already he depended enough on Rich- 
ard’s friendship to flatter himself he should obtain his | 
interest with his sister, It was, therefore, from that | 
friendship alone he could expect to recover his kingdom 
and indulge his love, and of course neglected no means 
tu improve it. Richard was not insensible to the plea- 
sure of being loved, and Lusignan showed him an at- 
tachment without bounds; but the proud Richard wanted 
to be loved for himself alone, and Lusignan, an discover- 
ing to him the wishes of his heart, had had the artifice 
of persuading him that, in this alliance, he courted less 
the charms of his sister than the means of drawing closer 
the friendship that united him to the brother, Richard, | 
open-hearted, sincere, easy to deceive because he was | 
incapable himself of deceiving others, Richard believed | 
him, and felt his regard increase, from that which Lusig- | 
nan showed him, so much, that he now could no longer | 
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but ¢ one table; ‘tguther they went to fight the infidels, 
and the booty they brought back was always faithfully 
divided between them. In the tournaments they wore 
the same colours, on their shields the same device; and, 
when they had exerted themselves in the day, either in 
handling the lance in the lists, or in drawing the sword 
against the infidels, they returned in the evening, by 
common accord; to walk on the sea side; there they con- 
templated the immense extent of the water and of the 
horizon with bitter sighs; they hung their heads; and, 
filled with their sorrowful thoughts, they preserved a 
deep silence. If a storm raised foaming billows, they 
fancied they saw them open their abysses to swallow up 
for ever that vessel which carried all they held dear in 
the world. But, if the sea were calm, and the wind 
favourable, then the nature of their fears changed, though 
their anxiety was not allayed ; and, if it were no longer 
from the vast ocean, it was from the infidels, that the 
king demanded his wife and his sister. 


aii 
CHAPTER III. 

Ever since the king’s departure, the sorrowful Beren- 
gere had never ceased praying and shedding tears. She 
incessantly pictured to herself this husband, so dear, a 
prey to the fury of the Mussulmans; in her dreams she 
saw him at times loaded with chains, at times covered 
with wounds; and during the day her alarmed fancy 
confirmed to her all those doleful presages ; for, when 
the heart is filled with love, it is also filled with appre- 
hension, In vain did the Archbishop of Tyre strive to 
calm this lively sorrow, in representing it as offensive to 
the Divinity ; the young queen wept then her fault, 
without being able to withhold her tears for a husband’s 
absence. But, what neither the archbishop’s exhorta- 
tions nor the example of Matilda had been able to ac- 
complish, was in an instant produced by the arrival of a 
vessel that Richard had sent to her. She scarcely heard 
the account of his victory, she only rejoiced that he was 
in safety, and that she should see him again ere long; 
and, her tears drying up suddenly, she passed from an 


| excess of sorrow to the height of joy. 


Matilda, on hearing she was at last on the point of 
attaining the purpose of her voyage, returned thanks to 
God, with a heart as submissive as when she had re- 
signed herself to the delay prescribed by her brother : too 
pious to give up her soul to any extremes of joy or sor- 
row, she looked on the violent despair Berengere had 
indulged in, on parting with the king, as a sin; and, 
when this disconsolate bride gave vent, in her presence, 
to the lamentations of her tenderness and her regrets, 
the chaste virgin, who, till then, was ignorant there were 
passions, astonished at a language so new, grew alarmed 
on hearing it, and thought herself guilty in lending an 
ear to the accents of a pure and legitimate love; with a 
blush she entrusted her scruples to the Archbishop of 
Tyre; and the venerable William, who, in the secrets 
of confession, had never yet received so modest an avowal, 
thought he saw, in the beauty who thus humbled herself 
before him, celestial Eve at the first dawning of the 
world, and he resolved never to abandon the guidance of 
a conscience, the extreme delicacy of which announced 
to the world one saint more. 

Though gallantry was looked upon then as a duty 
and as a kind of glory, though Berengere had in her suite 
many of the most distinguished and most noble knights 
of the courts of France and England, none, however, 
were bold enough to offer their homage to young Matilda ; 
notwithstanding the brightness of her charms, her seduc- 
ing graces, and the languor of her large blue eyes, there 
was throughout the whole of her person‘a sort of purity 
which awed desire and checked it in its birth; and the 
religious habit that hid a frame formed by love, sheltered 
her from tender attempts still less than the respect her 
modesty inspired. She showed herself seldom to the 
eyes of men, but, at the sight of the virgin, with down- 
cast eyes, her hands crossed on her bosom, half concealed 
by a long linen veil, and all beauteous in her primitive 
innocence, every one, struck with a religious admiration, 
retired a few paces, as unworthy to approach her. The 
queen loved Matilda too dearly not to grieve at the vows 
she was going to pronounce; it was neither the solitude 
nor the obscurity of the retreat in which she was to be 
buried, that seemed a misfortune to her, but it was to 
live there without love; if she could easily understand 


act without him. They slept under'the same tent, had | how any one could disdain a crown, she could not 
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4 
comprehend how it was possible to renounce a husband, 
and, more than once, she could not forbear telling her young 
sister her thoughts; but, when she was endeavouring to 
tempt her ambition, and dazzle her with the splendour 
of a throne, recounting to her the number of sceptres 
that so many kings would esteem themselves happy to 
surrender to her beauty ; when she, yet oftener, tried to 
move her heart by describing the sweets of a conjugal 
union; Matilda turned aside blushing at the view of 
such pictures, not from a fear that they would tempt her, 
but from the shame of beholding them ; then Berengere, 
careful not to alarm such exquisite delicacy, spoke only 
of those pure and chaste sentiments which alone have a 
right to move a virgin’s heart—the regrets of the best of 
brothers—the grief of a mother disconsolate at living 
separate from her dearest child—the friendship that 
united them both, the privation of which would leave a 
void in ber heart, which even the love of Richard could 
not entirely fill up. ‘To these pathetic pictures the queen 
added the description of fétes, where magnificence and 
gallantry were combined together, and at which it was 
difficult that the Princess Matilda should not sometimes 
assist ; but in vain did the age display its splendid allure- 
ments, in vain did nature urge her sentiments: modest 
and courageous, the young virgin disdained all earthly 
joys, and traversed the world, thinking on heaven alone. 
After some days of a fortunate, though slow naviga- 
tion, the ship came in sight of the Asiatic coasts; and 
already they perceived the port of Ptolemais as a point 
iy’ the horizon, when the wind, rising suddenly with vio- 
lence, rendered all the mariners’ efforts useless ; the pilot 
himself abandoned his rudder to the fury of the waves ; 
and, in less than six-and-thirty hours, the violence of the 
storm had driven the vessel on the sand banks that ex- 


tend near Damietta ; there she was perceived by an ene- 
my’s ship, which, seeing the distress of the Christians, 
fancied she would prove an easy conquest; but subjects 


who had their queen to defend, and knights who fought 
for religion and beauty, were not to surrender without 
he loss of their lives. At the head of the warriors, the 


youngest and most valiant of all, Josselin of Montmo- 
rency, sword in hand, resisted with such intrepidity, that 
already the infidels were giving way, when a vessel, 
coming out of the port of Damietta, made the fortune of 
the fight change. At the sight of the yellow and black 
flag she carried, the Saracens exclaimed with one com- 
mon voice, Malek Adhel! Malek Adhel! and this name 
restoring their almost broken courage, they renewed the 
fight with fresh ardour. While Josselin, fired with heroic 
valour, sprang among the enemy, pressed, drove, threat- 


ened, and hurled them into the sea; struck down others, 
heaped up the victims, made rivers of blood flow, and 
formed around himself a rampart of the broken arms and 


dead bodies of the infidels, the Archbishop of Tyre, who 
was near the princesses, having caught the dreadful sound 
of Malek Adhel’s name, fell on his knees, exclaiming, 
* Humble yourselves with me, for our hour is come ! no- 
thing can resist Malek Adhel!”’ The princess obeyed, 
and prostrated herself; bat the queen, with a rending 
voice, and melting into tears, cried out : * O, my father! 
who is then this formidable and horrible Saracen, whose 
valour is to snatch me from my husband ?’—*« Malek 
Adhel is the brother of Saladin; of all the enemies of 
the Christians he is the most terrible ; I have seen him, 
fire and sword in his hand, reducing our villages and our 
fields to ashes; but for him, Jerusalem had never fallen, 
Saladin had never displayed his colours on the Temple 
ef Christ.” Scarcely had the archbishop pronounced 
these words, when a confused noise of arms and clink- 
ing of chains told them their unhappy fate was accom- 
plished ; he then instantly hurried to join his brethren 
in misfortune, hoping to allay their griefs by his prayers, 
lor a long time he bad known Malek Adhbel, and was 
not ignorant of the ascendency his high wisdom gave 
him over the soul of this warrior, While he implored 
him, the two unhappy princesses retired into the darkest 
place in the ship, tremblingly waiting for the chains they 
were to be loaded with. The queen, in despair at an 
event that was to part her from her husband, exhaled her 
sorrow in tears and sobs, calling on the brave Richard to 
fly te her assistance, Matilda, more resigned, though 
shuddering on seeing herself in the power of the ene- 
mies of her faith, pressed to her bosom the relic the ab- 
bess gave her, and, kneeling before God, implored that 
deliverance she expected from him alone. Suddenly 
now the door of the place where they were enclosed 
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| burst with a crash ; several men rushed in. At the sight 
of the Turkish habit, Matilda turned aside with horror, 
again invoking her holy relic. The chief of the victors 
approached the queen, with a proud but respectful air, 
and said to her, “ Calm your terror, madam, you aré.no 
slave ; you will be treated, in my palace, with all the re- 
gard and honours due to your high birth; I pledge my- 
self, in the name of the holy prophet, that none of your 
people shall wear chains; I only demand their word that 
they will not quit Damietta, nor try to join the Christian 
camp, before Saladin, my brother, acquainted with your 
arrival in his states, shall have treated with the King of 
England for the price he sets on your ransom.” 

Berengere joyfully accepted such generous conditions, 
which afforded her the hope of being soon restored to 
her husband ; moved, besides, with the noble and _ polite 
manners of the Arabian prince, she answered with grati- 
tude, promised what he had required, and prepared to 
quit the vessel, to repair to the palace of her new master ; 
but first she said, pointing to Matilda—* My lord, this 
young virgin is Richard’s sister; do not part us; the 
comfort of weeping together is the only one we have 
left, and so generous a victor will not deprive us of it.” 
Malek Adhel then perceived the princess, and approached 
to offer her his hand; but Matilda, whose terror the ab- 
horred name of Saladin had just doubly augmented, 
shrank back with fear, to avoid the brother of the great 
enemy of the Lord; and, wrapping herself up in her 
veil that she might not see him, she answered, tremu- 
lously and without raising her eyes from the ground, that 
she would follow the queen. 

On coming on the deck, Malek Adhel cast an inquisi- 
tive glance at his two illustrious prisoners, whose features 
had, till then, been concealed by the obscurity ; an idol- 
ising admirer of beauty, the Queen of England’s person 
did not long fix his looks; he turned them aside on the 
princess, who had just raised her veil to step down into 
the boat. ‘The mixture of softness and majesty scattered 
all over her person, the whiteness of her fine ingenuous 
forehead, the modest blush of her cheeks, her timid looks 
cast towards the ground, her habit, the emblem of chas- 
lity ; in fine, this kind of beauty, unknown in the climate 
which Malek Adhel inhabited, astonished and struck him ; 
he remained confounded, unable to define his feelings ; 
hitherto the despotic lover of the most celebrated beau- 
ties of Asia, who had all equally subdued his senses, his 
heart had never been moved ; this was the first time the 
proud Arab trembled before a woman; and, without 
raising her eyes, a Christian virgin had just laid in chains 
the brother of the sovereign of Syria, Egypt, and the 
three Arabias ! 

It was much for a Turkish conqueror to be polite to- 
wards asex that Mahomed had destined for slavery. Ma- 
lek Adhel, a stranger to the faith of Europe, could not 
partake of the religious veneration that Matilda’s habit 
inspired Christians with; and, since he had dared to 
love her, he dared to tell her so; therefore, entrusting 
one of his officers with the care of conducting the queen, 
he ran to the princess, took her up in his arms, carried 
her into the boat, sat down by her, and offered to press 
one of her hands; but the young virgin, frightened at 
the Mussulman’s boldness, threw herself back with as 
much terror as if an abyss had gaped before her; at this 
moment her eyes perceived those of Malek Adhel, and 
surprise fixed her motionless. 

Until this day she had figured to herself a Saracen as 
the most hideous of all creatures, and similar in every 
respect to the terrific picture drawn of Satan in the Scrip- 
tures ; instead of a demon, she beheld the most majestic 
countenance, a proud and martial look, an eye where 
magnanimity of soul shone conspicuous. Astonished, 
confounded, ignorant if some infernal delusion had not 
taken possession of her senses, she ran and threw her- 
self at the feet of the Archbishop of Tyre, who just 
approached, and hiding her head in his robes, she ex- 

| claimed—* O my father, my father!” ..... The arch- 
bishop knew the extreme devotion of Matilda, and 
| attributed what she experienced to the humiliation of 
' having been made the prize of an infidel, and the grief 
of finding herself his dependent; he raised and en- 
couraged her, and while with one hand he supported her, 
he raised the other to his forehead, which he bent before 
Malek Adhel, saying to hin—*« My lord, this young per- 
| son, whom you see before you, pale and trembling, be- 
| longs no longer to the world; placed from her birth at 
the side of Richard’s throne, she has descended from it, 





to consecrate herself to God by a vow of eternal chastity ; 
the approach of a man she holds a stain to her, and, till 
this day, no Christian knight has ever ventured to behold 
the virgin of the Lord with the eye of profaneness; 
permit, then, O noble Malek Adhel, that, confined in the 
interior of your palace, out of the reach of all eyes, faith- 
ful to Aer law, she may remain alone and concealed till 
the instant marked out for her deliverance by Heaven, 
the great Richard, and the illustrious Saladin.” In finish- 
ing these words, he bowed with increased respect, and 
waited for Malek Adhel’s answer. The Turk gazed a 
long time on the princess, whose confusion but height- 
ened her beauty ; such were his glances, that she was 
forced to hide her embarrassment and shame in the queen’s 
bosom ; still he remained in silence, hesitated, nor knew 


on what to resolve; at last, turning towards the arch- , 


bishop, he said: “ Pontiff of Christ, your words seem 
to me so strange, that, to believe them, I must needs have 
them confirmed by the princess herself.” Then advanc- 
ing some paces towards her, he added : « Can it be true, 
madam, that your engagements be such as they have just 
been described, and that you have doomed yourself volun- 
tarily to bury in eternal obscurity those charms that 
astonish and intoxicate the soul?” She interrupted the 
prince, and without looking at him, raising her eyes to 
heaven, she said : « O that I were yet in my cloister, and 
had never seen the features, nor heard the voice of a 
Saracen! Almighty God, you best know if all the 
wishes of my heart are not for ever to live far from the 
enemies of your name !”—* You see, illustrious Malek 
Adhel, that I do not impose on you,” said the archbishop. 
“ Yes, my father,” replied the prince, proudly, « I perceive 
the effects of that fanatic religion which you name the 
most holy, while you accuse our own of being impious 
and cruel; yet, cruel as it is, it never commanded our 
warriors to go and ravage your country, nor young and 
heavenly beauties to quit the world and its joys, to go 
and bury themselves alive in a tomb ; meanwhile, they 
princess is free ; she shall live in my palace conformably 
to her will, and I will learn to respect even her absurd 
engagements,” 

In saying these words, Malek Adhel left them, and 
having divided the crew of the Christian vessel on board 
several sloops, he returned into the ship which had 
brought him, and preceded his prisoners to Damietta. 

The princesses, on landing at the port, found two pa- 
lanquins waiting for them; a horse was offered to the 
archbishop; the rest of the prisoners followed on foot, 
except the brave Montmorency, who, having yielded to 
numbers only during the action, was covered with glori- 
ous wounds, and, pale and inanimate, was put on a litter, 
and carried almost lifeless to the palace. 

During the way, Matilda, left to herself, was reviewing 
in her mind all the fatal events that day had produced ; 
she shuddered at the recollection of the infidel’s temerity ; 
but, at the same time, she wondered at not feeling a more 
invincible horror against him. “ How is it,” said she to 
herself, « that I did not perceive in him any signs of the 
evil spirit to whom he is abandoned? Without doubt 
the disturbance, into which his impious discourse has 
thrown my mind, must have been the cause.” In musing 
thus, the beauteous princess experienced a kind of secret 
curiosity to see the young Arab again, in order to discover 
that distinguishing sign which the Lord must have 
stamped on the reprobate. 

Malek Adhel inhabited at Damietta the ancient palace 
of the Fatimite Caliphs; there every thing breathed the 
splendour and magnificence of its former possessors, there 
the foot stepped on marble, there the eye saw nothing but 
columns of granite and jasper; and still the elegance of 
the outside was short of that of the interior. Apartments 
without number, and immense gardens, were occupied 
by the seraglio; eunuchs watched at the secret doors, and 
guards, in costly dresses, at the outer gates; but the 
prince had destined another palace for the residence of 
the queen and the Christians: though a stranger to the 
manners of Europe, he still knew enough of their deli- 
cacy, to judge that a queen would blush to live with 
slaves, and that the abode of voluptuousness must prove 
detestable to the archbishop; it was therefore to a sepa- 
rate palace that he caused the queen and her attendants 
to be conducted. He ordered that none but Christians 
should wait on her; he allowed the prelate to celebrate 
the mysteries of his worship, and even consented that the 
lords and knights, who formed Berengere’s court, should 
be introduced into her apartments at certain hours of the 
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day. Solitary and extensive gardens surrounded this 
palace: though contiguous to those of the seraglio, they 
were separated from them by high walls, and had no 
sort of communication with them. 

The Eastern luxury that pervaded this abode astonished 
the queen, and offended the humble novice : rich Persia 
carpets were spread under theit feet, odoriferous incense 
and myrrh burnt on all sides, and, in a large jasper hall, 
piles of cushions, richly embroidered, surrounded a basin, 
wherein four cupids of porphyry poured out of rich vases 
streams of clear and lucid water. Gauze curtains and 
blinds, admitting but a faint light, permitted the eye to 
distinguish through them, in the gardens, orange and 
rose trees twining their flexible branches with the jasmin 
and the vine before the windows. 

The richest of these apartments was intended for the 
queen ; Matilda selected the plainest, and within these 
walls, covered with marble and gilding, she regretted her 
obscure and narrow cell. ‘The archbishop, deeply grieved 
at the detention of the queen and the Christians, detested 
the more the luxury that surrounded him, in proportion 
as his heart was filled with bitterness; he shut himself 
up in the most retired chamber of the palace; a coarse 
bed was the only piece of furniture, a cross the only 
ornament he gondescended to accept; there he prayed 
night and day for the deliverance of his brethren, and 
quitted his retirement only to go and impart to them 
assistance and consolation. 

As soon as the princesses had arrived in their apart- 
ments, Malek Adhel sent them baskets filled with the 
most exquisite kinds of fruit, and sherbets of every sort : 
but, joining respect with generosity, he did not appear 
before them. He even sent to acquaint them that no 
Mussulman should enter their palace without their con- 
sent, and that himself would not venture to appear be- 
fore them until he had some satisfactory news to impart 
to them. 

During the sad night that followed this mournful day, 
the princesses sought in vain that sleep, which the re- 
membrance of their misfortunes interrupted incessantly. 
Berengere, thinking only of her husband, bathed with 
tears her lonesome couch, and could address God only 
in the passionate accents of her distracted love: Matilda, 
kneeling before the Sovereign Judge, offered up to him 
her tears and prayers; and endeavouring to resign her 
soul to the severe affliction he had sent her, she said: 
« O, Infinite Greatness, I will break my heart rather than 
murmur against thy decrees; nor shall the cup of clay 
rise against the hand that formed it. Happy yet that 
thou hast given me thy law for my support, in order that 
it may soften the bitterness of evil days, and prevent my 
being overcome with anguish in my trials.” 

The next day the princesses met in a solitary closet, 
which they resolved to make their oratory ; the pale visage 
of Matilda exhibited the signs of a calm and resigned grief, 
such as piety approves of and allows; while the queen 
carried in her distracted countenance the image of the 
profound desolation that reigned in her soul. At that 
moment the archbishop entered ; he had interrupted his 
prayers for the sake of performing a more important duty 
still, that of consoling the afflicted—a worthy and noble 
prerogative of his office that his charity never suffered him 
to neglect; but the queen, overcome by her sorrow, was 
unable yet to hear him ; and, though she durst not own it, 
she felt in her heart that her wound would not stop bleed- 
ing until the day when she should be restored to her lord : 
meanwhile, in order to be able to see a term to her troubles, 
she interrogated the prelate, and requested le would make 
her acquainted with the disposition of Saladin, and the 
hopes she might build on Malek Adhel’s protection. “ My 
father,” said she, “ you were born in Asia; Patriarch of 
Tyre for these last thirty years, the counsellor, the friend, 
of the kings of Jerusalem, who have many times been 
entrusted by them with embassies to the soldan, you 
must know, better than any person, the court, the customs, 
the characters, of our enemies, and be better able to point 
out by what means the favour, on which my life depends, 
may be obtained.” 

« Alas!” replied the archbishop, “ itis but too true that 
I have seen the birth and the progress of this power of 
Saladin, which has overturned the throne of Jerusalem, 
and threatens now all Asia; I may, without a doubt, be 
able to inform you by what road he has attained tiis 
height of glory where he now sits. I know his court, 
his power, and his intrigues; I know what virtues dis- 
tinguish him and what vices he is charged with; I know 





well, too, the great ascendency of Malek Adhel over his 
mind, and all the advantages I might have derived there- 
from, in behalf of the Christians, if they had suffered me 
alone to treat with this prince, the most noble and gene- 
rous of all princes, Alas! instead of destroying one 
another by intestine wars, if our chiefs, our Christians of 
the East, would have listened to my counsels, and 
Amaury and Lusignan had entrusted themselves to my 
experience ; believe me, the Holy Land would not now 
be reduced to the deplorable condition we are doomed to 
witness.” 

Having said these words, the archbishop sighed bitterly 
and remained silent. After a long pause, he resumed, 
and began his recital, while the queen and Matilda, their 
eyes fixed on him, were listening with the most profound 
attention, 


—<»_— 
CHAPTER IV. 


‘It was at Damascus, in the court of the Atabeck 
Noureddin, that Saladin and Malek Adhel were brought 
up, under the eyes of their father Ayoub. Ayoub was 
far from foreseeing or wishing the future greatness of his 
house: faithful to his sovereign, who loved and honour- 
ed him, at times his sword was employed in gaining him 
new states, or, retired in his government of Damascus, he 
was bringing up for him, in the person of his two sons, two 
servants as faithful, as devoted to his interests, as he had 
always been himself. 

“ Saladin did not announce in his infancy what he was 
one day to be: an indolent temper and peaceful virtues 
were the only marks observed in his character, while 
Malek Adhel, full of warlike ardour, seemed as he grew 
up to thirst after combats. Saladin, grave, cold, austere, 
reflected much, spoke little, shunned all pleasures, dis- 
dained love, and saw with pain the moment arrive when 
his agé must oblige him to take arms. Malek Adhel, 
impetuous, intrepid, open-hearted, even to indiscretion, 
giving himself up immoderately to all the voluptuous 
pleasures of youth, obtained by his entreaties leave to 
shed his blood for his country, before the age when the 
law of Mussulmans allows ‘it. 





“Tt was thus that the genius of Saladin, which was | 


formed only to commafid, remained inactive as long as | 
he was obliged to obey, while Malek Adhel evinced early | 


proofs of what he was to be all his life—an intrepid war- 
rior, sincere friend, and devoted servant. But, much as 
the dispositions of these two brothers were opposite, as 
much also were their hearts united: they never parted 
without regret, nor met again without joy. This friend- 
ship, cemented by the same respect for the laws of Ma- 
homed, by an irreconcilable hatred of the Christians, by 
mutual services, and above all by time, this deep and 
lively friendship, which would be the object of our ad- 
miration, had it not been so fatal to us in its effects, has 
never belied itself to this day, and even seems with time 
to acquire new strength. 

“In Egypt they made their first campaigns, under the 
command of their uncle Shirkouh, who had been sent, 
by the Atabeck Noureddin, to drive away the Fatimite 
Caliph, who reigned at Cairo, and substitute in his 
authority that of the Caliph of Bagdad. Shirkowh pene- 
trated with ease into an ill-protected and ill-defended 
country, the indolent sovereign of which had abandoned 
the government to subordinate tyrants. Meanwhile, at 
the approach of the general of Noureddin, Ledin Allah 
awoke from his lethargy ; but, having no means to repel 
so formidable an enemy, he lavished his treasures to bribe 
him, and offered him, together with half of his riches, the 
place of grand vizier, which, by the extent of its authori- 
ty, was above that of the caliph himself. 

“Shirkouh was dazzled by the magnificence of these 
promises, and, his ambition prevailing over his fidelity, he 
engaged to maintain the rights of Ledin Allah, and to 
abandon his former masters. At this intelligence, the 
soul of Malek Adhel grew indignant ; he ventured to re- 
proach his uncle with the treacherous action*he was going 
to commit: offended at such audacity, Shirkouh would 
have punished him, without doubt, had not Saladin in- 
terceded in behalf of his brother, and prevailed on him to 
accompany their uncle the next day to the audience of 
the caliph. 

«“ The brilliant pomp of that court astonished the sons 
of Ayoub, accustomed to the simplicity of that of Nour- 
eddin; but they saw it with very different eyes ; while 
Shirkouh’s perfidy fired the proud and generous heart 





of Malek Adhel with indignation, Saladin felt rising in 
his own certain movements of ambition until then un- 
known to him; not that he envied Shirkouh his great- 
ness; the second place of an empire was not enough to 
draw him from his indifference; but he felt, at the same 
time, that the hope of seeing none above him in power 
might make of him another man,.* 

“ These sentiments soon began to display themselves; 
it only required opportunity to determine Saladin; it 
offered itself; Shirkouh died, and Ledin Allah, finding 
himself without any defender, and hoping to acquire one 
in the eldest of Ayoub’s sons, lost notime in offering him 
the place of his uncle. The ambitious Saladin, who was 
aspiring at another, feigned to content himself with that, 
and excused himself with Malek Adhel for having accepted 
it, in assuring him that his intention was to make use 
of it only to further the views and conform himself to the 
orders of the atabeck, their master. Malek Adhel be- 
lieved him; but on his leaving Cairo, to fight the Chris- 
tians, he heard that Ledin Allah was no more, that Sala- 
din had ascended his throne, and ruled with power su- 
preme: he could not think that his brother would thus 
have betrayed the allegiance he owed to Noureddin; and 
particularly that he would have deceived him thus. He 
quitted the army amidst his victories, ran to Cairo, and 
appeared before Saladin : with tears in his eyes, he painted 
to him in strong colours, the shame such a usurpation 
would cast on their family, the despair of their old father, 
Ayoub; he reminded him, that it was to the master he 
was betraying that hegbwed the very greatness he had 
attained. Saladin had not forgotten the atabeck’s 
favours; he revered his father’s gray hairs, and loved 
Malek Adhel more than brother ever loved brother ; yet, 
immovable on his throne, conscious that was the place 
fate had assigned to him, his brother’s entreaties could 
not make him give it up, and Malek Adhel, unwilling 
either to fight against him, to defend him against Nour- 
eddin, or remain an idle spectator of the war, turned his 
arms against the Christians, and made them iremble in 
the very walls of Jerusalem. 

“ Thus,” continued the archbishop, “ Malek Adhel, by 
refusing to take part in the great quarrel between Saladin 
and the atabeck, made us the victims of his friendship 
for his brother, and his fidelity to his sovereign. I shall 
not describe to you the horrid ravages his arms have com- 
mitted in the Holy Land. None of our cities, none of 
our armies, have been able to withstand this warrior, too 
aptly surnamed the Lion of Combats and the Thunder 
of War. But, Ramah and Tiberiad leveled with the 
ground, Tripoli and Bethlehem changed into a heap of 
stones, Ptolemais conquered, and Jerusalem at last lost 
to Christendom, speak louder than my words, and more 
forcibly than the tears I cannot help shedding at the recol- 
lection of such misfortunes.” 

The archbishop, interrupted, stopped himself for the 
second time, at this period, to give free course to his tears. 
Matilda mixed her own with them and would undoubt- 
edly have hated the dire author of so many calamites, if 
Heaven had given her a heart capable to feelsuch a sen- 
timent. “My father,” said she, with a timid voice, 
“there are, in this account, things that confound my un- 
derstanding : how do you allow noble and generous sen- 
timents to that prince who has overturned the holy city? 
Can it be, that the infidels possess any virtues?” «For 
the misfortune of the world, and the faith, they do, my 
daughter,” replied the prelete ; “ you will meet, in many 
Saracens, and particularly in Malek Adhel, sincerity, 
disinterestedness, and nobleness of soul; but all these 
virtues are like a smooth bark hiding within a source of 
corruption, similar to those fruits we read of in the Scrip- 
tures, that charm the eye by their beauty, and leave in 
the mouth a bitter ard poisonous substance.” Matilda, 
at these words, raised her eyes to Heavenas if to recom- 
mend these wretched Mussulmans to divine mercy: and 
the queen exclaimed—*« But, my father, tell us how 
Malek Adhel, who left Egypt not to favour the usurpa- 
tion of his brother, happens to be now governor of Dami- 
etta!” «This is what remains for me to tell you,” replied 
the arehbishop ; “ but your majesty will allow me to delay 
this information until another day: for at this moment 
the recollection of my brethren’s sufferings has made my 
wounds bleed afresh. Alas! who willhealthem? The 


* All these particulars respecting the character of Sala- 
din are true, and faithfully transcribed from the history 
of his life. 
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crown is fallen from our head; our days are accomplish- 
ed; our end is come ; and all the splendour of the daugh- 
ter of Sion is tarnished. O Almighty Judge! cast a look 
on our affliction, see if ever grief equaled our grief, and 
do not close thine ear to our cries, that we may not ex- 
pire in distress.” 

During the following days, the archbishop could only 
meet the princesses at the hour of prayers; much of his 
time was taken up by Malek Adhel, who enquired about 
the state of Europe, and the respective characters of its 
kings: he consecrated the remainder of his day to visit the 
wounded, and console the dying; he stopped most by 
Montmoreney’s bedside; but it was less to strengthen 
than to admire his courage; for this hero was resigned 
to his God with such fervour, that he would have beheld 
the approach of death without even regretting glory; 
meanwhile he was restored to that glory for which he 
was born. His wounds closed, and Malek Adhel, hear- 
ing he was out of danger in consequence of the care he 
had caused to be bestowed upon him, Malek Adhel, noble 
ind generous, did not think he had preserved the life of 
an enemy, but that he had saved a hero. 

When at last the archbishop was free to return to the 
queen she entreated him to@esume the history of Sala- 
din’s conquests. They met with Matilda in the oratory, 
and the pre late continued thus: 

« While Malek Adhel was destroying our cities and our 
fields, Noureddin was preparing to chastise his faithless 


emir; he had just collected a numerous army, and was 
advancing by forced marches towards Egypt, when death 
struck him, and thus destroyed the only power that could 


set bounds to Saladin’s ambition: the last, as a wise 
politician, hastened to marry the widow of the atabeck, 


and, this marriage making his usurpation partly legiti- 
mate, Malek Adhel hesitated no longer to range himself 
on his brother’s side, and thenceforth, supported by that 
invincible arm, the new sultan’s throne bade defiance 


to all the united powers of the East. 

“The two brothers celebrated their reconciliation by 
new conquests. Mouhoul, Damascus, Aleppo, fell under 
their blows: Jerusalem alone resisted still; but the in- 
testine wars, that raged there, made the Christians trem- 
ble for the fate that awaited her. 


«Amaury was no more; the unfortunate Baldwyn V. 
had not survived him long, and Sybilla, his eldest sister, 
heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem, had caused Lusig- 
nan, her husband, to be crowned king; but the rights of 
this last were not universally acknowledged. Several 
princes, his tributaries, refused to swear allegiance to him; 
and Conrad, Marquis of Montferrat, disputed his claims 


to the throne; this rival, supported by Raymond, Count 
of Tripoli, was a formidable enemy, and perhaps he would 
have prevailed, had he not indisposed all men’s minds 
by his harsh, haughty, and inflexible disposition; while 
that of Lusignan, hiding as boundless an ambition under 
a popular and affable carriage, acquired many more par- 
tisans : besides, deep in his projects and constant in his 
undertakings, impetuous in his wishes, but still master 
of his sentiments; artful, perfidious perhaps, never stop- 
ping to consider if a determination was unjust, but only 
if it was practicable; and, withal, having had the artifice 
to persuade that his own interests were held of no im- 
portance by him, compared with those of the state ; he 
had obtained great advantages over a rival, who had 
dared to threaten the Christians he would abandon their 
cause to join that of Saladin, if they did not oblige Lu- 
signan to resign him the crown. 

« It was in these circumstances that the King of Jeru- 
salem summoned me one day to his council, and said to 
me: ‘ My father, if we were still in the times of the first 
Crusade, in those happy times when the Christians, obey- 
ing only one chief, sacrificing with joy their private ad- 
vantage to the public good, were worthy of the heavenly 
cause they were called upon to defend, notwithstanding 
the valour and numbers of our enemies, I should not fear 
them, nor should I see myself reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of suing for peace; but, my father, since the 
wealth of the East has corrupted the Christians, since they 
have preferred gold, perfumes, and the pleasures of this 
climate, to that poverty, that austerity of manners, which 
formerly distinguished the avengers of the Son of Mary ; 
since, in short, Palestine has successively given birth to 
Princes of Sidon, Marquises of Tyre, Counts of Joppa, 
Barons of Ramla, and so many other lords, who have en- 
deavoured to become independent of the King of Jerusa- 
lem, the empire, in dividing thus its forces, has lost them 
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irrecoverably ; and, unless we obtain from Saladin a truce, 
which will afford us time to send for and receive assistance 
from Europe, I see with terror the throne of Godfrey of 
Bouillon ready to crumble into dust, and the tomb of Christ, 
purchased with so much blood and so many toils, falling 
for ever under the power of our impiows oppressors: in 
this distressing situation, it is to your experience, know- 
ledge, and wisdom, O my father, that I have recourse. 
Revered by the Christians, esteemed even by our enemies, 
you are the only man who can support our cause with 
success: go, then, my father, repair to the court of Sala- 
din; speak to him; speak also to Malek Adhel, he pos- 
sesses great ascendency over the mind of his brother ; 
and, though he has done us more harm than any body, 
if I am to believe what fame publishes to his praise, he 
will sympathise with our misfortunes better than others : 
with respect to the conditions of the truce, my father, I 


| rest upon you entirely ; for I know too well how dear the 
| glory of the Christians is to you to fear seeing it tarnished 


in your hands.’ 

“In consenting to take upon myself the care of this 
honourable and difficult mission, I adopted the cause of 
Lusignan in the eyes of Christendom ; but, though I did 
not esteem his character, it appeared to me more likely 
than that of Conrad to bring back peace and harmony 
into the empire ; besides, his claims were very fair; they 
were sacred, since he had received the oath of all his sub- 
jects; honour, religion, made it a duty for me to acknow- 
ledge him as my sovereign ; consequently, I did not hesi- 
tate to repair, according to his orders, to the court of 
Damascus, where Saladin then resided. 

“I may venture to say, that no ambassador ever ex- 
perienced a more distinguished reception than I did at 
the court of Damascus: the very day of my arrival, I 
was admitted to an audience by the Sultan ; he received 
me in his tent whence pomp and luxury were severely 
banished, and where he was distinguished from Nis sub- 
jects only by a greater simplicity of dress. When he 
perceived me, he honoured me with a gracious smile; and 
the prince his brother, advancing to meet me, with that 
air of dignity and open-heartedness that wins all hearts 


| to him, took hold of my hand, and said—‘ Venerable 
| pontiff, in sending you to us, the Christians announce, 
| at last, that they are willing to deal with us honestly, and 
| that we may confide in their promises: my brother is 
| ready to listen to your proposals, and I to support them 


| before him. 


} 





Although we know well that, by your ex- 


| ample and your eloquence, you draw to your faith almost 


all the Saracen prisoaers, yet we know, alse, that those 
who remain faithful to Mahomed are no less protected by 
you, and that. your charity extends to all the unfortunate ; 
therefore you will receive in this court the same attentions, 
the same homages, as are paid to you, without doubt, at 
Jerusalem : whoever scatters benefits all around, ought 
also to reap gratitude ; such a man as you only can have 
friends, and I swear, in spite of the faith that divides us, 
that you will find none more sincere and more ardent 
than Malek Adhel.’ 

“The warmth with which this prince ‘pronounced 
these words moved all present, and affected me to tears. 
—Perhaps,” continued the archbishop, addressing the 
queen, “ your majesty will think that modesty ought to 
have closed my lips on such praises, but it is less from 
vanity than from a desire to make you know Malek 
Adhel that I am induced to repeat them.”—« But, my 
father,” interrupted Matilda, eagerly, “why did you not 
avail yourself of your residence near that prince to open 
his eyes to the light ?”—*«I have attempted it more than 
once, my daughter,” replied the prelate, “but, without 
doubt, the instant marked by the Lord has not arrived 
yet: I am willing to believe that it will come, and that 
so magnanimous a soul is not destined to remain in 
eternal darkness.” « My father,” continued the princess, 
“do not you pray sometimes for his conversion ?”— 
“ Every day, my daughter ; for such a conversion would 
do more good to Christianity than the gain of many 
battles ; and, if the queen permit, we will every morning 
and evening implore the God of mercy for the prince in 
our joint prayers.” Berengere assured him that she 
consented to it very willingly, and the princess added, 
rather eagerly—*“ My father, you will resume to-morrow 
your interesting account; but now I think the hour of 
prayers has struck.” The archbishop arose at these 
words to begin the holy ceremonies. all the. captive 
Christians, who, by their rank, were entitled to be ad- 
mitted before the queen, were assembled. Near the altar 








stood the old Duke of Norfolk: bent with the weight of 
years, he only asked of God life enough to go and die in 
the camp of the Christians: farther on, some women, in 
tears, raised up their hands and hearts towards him who 
alone could bring their captivity to a period: at some 
little distance the young Josselin of Montmorency, pale 
and weak, was casting timid glances on the daughter of 
kings, and wondering that Heaven, who had reserved her 
to his service, had permitted that she should fall under 
the yoke of the infidels. ‘The queen, prostrate before her 
crucifix, on velvet cushions, taken up with one thought 
alone, could speak and pray for one object only ; while, 
kneeling down on the marble, Matilda, with a tranquil 
conscience, sent up to Heaven, for the prince’s conversion, 
innocent and pure prayers, that might have intermixed 
themselves with those of angels. 


—— 
CHAPTER V. 


A few days after, the archbishop was proceeding to 
give the princesses the continuation of Saladin’s victories, 
when a black eunuch, charged with a message from 
Malek Adhel, was introduced to the queen, and told her 
that the prince, having news of importance to commu- 
nicate, was coming shortly to see her majesty. 

At this intelligence the young virgin blushed, and 
arose, looking at the archbishop, as if to read in his eyes 
whether she was to retire or wait for the prince. The 
prelate reflected for some minutes, then, taking Matilda 
by the hand, he made her sit down between the queen 
and himself. “You must remain, my daughter,” said 
he; “the least sign of mistrust might offend the prince, 
and the safest way to deal with great and generous souls 
is to seem to trust to them ; besides, Malek Adhel has, by 
his moderation, deserved our confidence, since this is the 
first time he ventures to appear before you afte: your 
arrival at Damietta.” At these words, the obedient 
Matilda sat down, dropping her veil over her virginal 
brow. Berengere, always thinking of her husband, did 
not imagine, from the moment news of importance had 
been announced, that it could relate to any other than 
him: she was going to interrogate the archbishop, when 
she was interrupted by Malek Adhel, who, following his 
message closely, appeared suddenly before them. 

After he had advanced towards the queen, and bowed 
with an air both mild and respectful, he turned to the 
princess, looked at her a long time, and not without 
emotion. At last, addressing the archbishop, he said: 
“Venerable father of the Christians, our acquaintance 
does not date from this day : if our faith is different, our 
souls, I venture to think, are not ; and, in speaking of me 
to my illustrious captives, I may hope you have not 
represented me as an implacable master and a merciless 
enemy.”—“ The princesses can tell you,” replied the 
prelate, “in what terms I have expressed myself on your 
account.” “My lord,” interrupted Berengere eagerly, 
“the archbishop has confirmed only what fame had 
already told us; we know that Malek Adhel is a hero as 
brave as he is magnanimous, always a victor in the field 
of battle, always clement after his victory ; if, sword in 
hand, he subdues the fiercest foes, when he lays by the 
sword, he does not scorn the tears of misfortune. My 
lord, you see before you a queen in despair; it is not the 
loss of her throne that she weeps and bewails, it is her 
husband that she begs of you to restore—her husband, 
whom you alone can give her back, since you are the 
master of her fate.” ‘No, madam, I am not,” replied 
Malek Adhel, with emotion ; “ if I were, rest assured your 
chains would be broken already ; but I was desirous of 
telling you myself, that to-morrow I send to demand your 
liberty from my brother, the great Saladin, the first of 
mankind after Mahomed ; he will net-prolong your pains; 
confide in his goodness, madam, in my intercessions, and 
in his friendship for me. But could I not learn,’’ con- 
tinued he, addressing the princess with a sort of fear and 
embarrassment which he could not account for himself, 
«could I not learn if Richard’s sister participates in the 


flattering opinion the queen is pleased to entertain cf me, , 


and if she deigns to look upon me as favourably?” The 
virgin, who had kept her eyes, steadfastly fixed on the 
ground since the prince’s entrance, raised them on him 
with timidity at this question, and replied: “ How could 
I hold an opinion in that respect, when my thought 
cannot comprehend that there should be any virtue 
among the infidels? But, if it be true that they have 
any, what monsters of ingratitude are they, since they 
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refuse to know the God from whom they received them !” 
The prince shuddered at these words; the boldness of 
the expression, and the timidity of the princess’s manner, 
afforded such a strange contrast, that he looked at her 
in silence, unable either to answer or understand her. 
Berengere, fearful lest he should be offznded, hastened to 
excuse her sister: “ Forgive, my lord, the rashness of a 
young person, who, brought up away from the world, 
knows only the law of God, and is ignorant of the respect 
that is due to the great ones of the earth ; but her inten- 
tion is so laudable, that the manner in which she has 
expressed herself ought not to give you offence.” —«'T'o 
give me offence !” interrupted the prince, eagerly ; “ah! 
madam, rest assured, that it is not in the power of the 
Princess of England to give me offence.” «In speaking 
her mind openly, the Princess Matilda has only followed 
her duty,” replied the pious prelate; “for, the God who 
inspires her, that God to whose service she is conse- 
crated, does not permit that her zeal should be stopped by 
frivolous considerations. What is birth? What are rank 
and worldly honours to her who has sacrificed them to 
her salvation? Prince,’ added he, turning to Malek 
Adhel, «this language ought not to surprise you, for, if 
you remember the frequent endeavours that I have made 
to draw you over to the true God during my residence at 
Damascus, the wishes of my heart are well known tu 
you, and you may imagine with what ardour I join my 
prayers to those that the queen and the princess daily 
address to Heaven for your conversion.”—“ Can it be 
true ?”’ exclaimed Malek Adhel, in casting looks of ardour 
on Matilda, “can it be true, that so divine a mouth 
should pronounce my name without anger! Can it be 
true, madam, that, notwithstanding my faith, you should 
take some interest in my welfare?” The princess, with 
eyes cast down, and a blush on her cheeks, replied in a 
calm voice: “ Your faith inspires me with horror, your 
blindness with pity. The empire of the demon, that ex- 
tends itself with the help of your arm, would make room 
for that of Christ, if your eyes could be opened to the 
proper light: can I too much ask this grace of God !”— 
«“ Ah! madam,” answered the prince, in laying hold of 
her hand, “that God cannot be the true God; for, if he 
heard you, and was all-powerful, would he resist your 
voice, would he not lend a favourable ear to your prayers ?” 
The young Arab’s vivacity disturbed the virgin; she 
withdrew her hand, stepped back a few paces, and raising 
on the archbishop eyes filled with confusion and inno- 
cence, she said to him, “ May I not be allowed to retire 
now, my father?” The prelate nodded assent; Malek 
Adhel durst not detain her, but scarcely was she gone 
out, when he exclaimed: “ From what heaven is this 
maid descended? She most assuredly is no human 
creature, and the houris that the prophet promises us 
cannot boast her intoxicating beauty.”—« The beauty of 
the daughter of kings is no profane beauty,” replied 
the archbishop, gravely ; “it proceeds from within, and 
her features shine with the purity of her soul: if she had 
lost her innocence, she would be no more than a common 
beauty.” —*« No, no,” interrupted the prince, “love would 
lend her new charms, if possible. Happy, a thousand 
times happy, he who shall see her embellished by love !” 
At this exclamation, the heart of the archbishop was 
seized with terror; for, from that moment he foresaw 
both the passion of the prince and the dangers of Matilda; 
but his long experience made him perceive the necessity 
of opposing cunning to force ; he feigned then not to have 
understood the meaning of these words, and the queen, 
who had scarcely heard them, broke the silence, and still 
following the only thought that employed her, she said, 
“ My lord, you are not ignorant, without doubt, of what 
passes in the Christian camp: has any battle taken place? 
has my husband been engaged? is not the valiant, the 
noble Richard, wounded ?”—« If I am to believe the news 
which I receive from the army,” replied Malek Adhel, 
“the discord that reigns among the Christians will soon 
have put an end to this fatal war, without our having 
scarcely occasion to fight them. Since the King of 
England’s arrival in Syria, there has not been any 
general action, but only some partial skirmishes, where 
your lord has displayed his valour, and acquired new 
glory, without its being purchased at the expense of your 
rest: perhaps, madam, shall be able to tell you more at 
my return.”—“ What, then, my lord.” interrupted Be- 
rengere, alarmed, “are you going to Ptolemais, and is 
your invincible sword to be pointed against the heart of 
my husband !”’—« No, madam,” answered the prince; 





“my brother’s commands detain me yet in Egypt; his 
orders are that I should go to Cairo to collect new troops, 
and I shall return hither to wait the moment when he 
will desire me to bring them to him. During my ab- 
sence, you alone will command in this palace ; your least 
wishes will be respected: I only beg, that out of regard 
for our customs, Which prescribe to women a strict re- 
tirement, the gentlemen of your court may appear but 
seldom in your apartments, and that you allow none the 
permission to enter your gardens.—T his injunction does 
not concern you, my father,” continued he, addressing 
the archbishop ; “ the respect due to your sacred character, 
the profound veneration with which your virtues have 
inspired me, would incline me rather to obey all your 
orders than to venture to give you any. I feel that you are 
here the only consolation and support of the princesses ; 
do not quit them, and let the liberty which I give you, 
never to lose sight of them, be at least a pledge of the 
purity of my intentions.” He then renewed to Berengere 
the promise of speaking to Saladin in her favour, and left | 
the apartment. 

They were scarcely alone, when the prelate said to 
the queen, “ Does not your majesty shudder at the dangers 
to which the princess is going to be exposed? Her 
beauty has inflamed the infidel, and I know Malek Adhel 
but too well; his soul is noble, but his passions are 
violent, and, accustomed as he is to give way to them, 
unless the Almighty come to the assistance of the virgin, 
her virtue will not save her.”—*« My father,” replied the 
queen, “are not your fears exaggerated! is a day, an 
instant, sufficient to kindle a passion? The prince does 
not know my sister, he has seen her beauty only ; and, 
although beauty is much, still it is not enough to inspire 
a durable attachment.’”’—«“ Madam,” answered the arch- 
bishop, “we are not here as in Europe, where women, 
free in their choice, require time to Jove and to be loved; 
there they can only form indissoluble bonds, because the 
happiness of these bonds has virtue for its basis, and 
virtue is discovered only by the help of time; but, in the 
East, where women are subjected to a master who dis- 





poses of them according to his will, the qualities of the 
mind are thought nothing of; external charms are every 
thing, and, to behold them and be inflamed, it requires 
but a moment.”—« Thus, my father, you imagine that 
the prince has conceived love for Matilda?”—«I am 
surprised that such a misfortune should have escaped the 
penetration of your majesty.”—*« But, my father, why 
call this love a misfortune !—Don’t you know that it is 
impossible to resist the object we love! and, if it be true 
that Matilda is dear to the prince, she need only say one 
word to break our chains, and obtain from him a con- 
veyance back to the Christian camp.” “ My character,” 
replied the archbishop, gravely, “has always preserved 
me from that frenzy that you name love; but, as much 
as I have been able to observe it in others, it has appeared 
to me, that, to the man affected by it, there is no duty, 
oaths, nor any thing sacred on the earth, which he will 
not consent to brave ; and that, in short, he is capable of 
doing any thing for the object of his love, except sacri- 
ficing to it that love and those desires; thus, I can well 
believe that Malek Adhel would grant all to the prayers 
of the princess but what would affect the interest of his 
passion. Provided she remain with him, perhaps he 
would break our chains; but, madam, would that be 
enough? and, if your sister did not follow you, would | 
you have the courage to depart?” “My father,” re- | 
sumed the qucen, without hesitation, “of what service 
could my presence be to Matilda!—What do I say, 
should I not even be more useful to her, by going to ask 
Richard to come sword in hand to her deliverance, than 
by remaining here to bewail with her? Without doubt, 
my father, you have no apprehensions for her virtue, and 
you cannot believe that a prince, such as you have de- 
scribed Malek Adhel to us, would be capable of a criminal 
violence?” «I see,” replied the archbishop, with sur- 
prise, “ that it is not possible to carry conjugal tenderness 
farther than your majesty does, since it can give you the 
resolution of abandoning the princess. No,” madam, I 
do not mistrust the virtue of that modest child ; but, near 
Malek Adhel, the temptation will be dangerous indeed, 
and innocence will never have had a harder struggle to 
maintain. Your majesty knows too well the ardent love 
that attaches me to the faith of Christ to suppose that a 
Mahomedan prince could inspire me with an ill-grounded 
enthusiasm ; but I dare affirm, madam, that neither Philip 





Augustus, nor the illustrious Richard, the two greatest 
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monarchs in Christendom, possesses that union of striking 
virtues, that elegance of mind, that seductive charm, that 
may be remarked in Malek Adhel; but, in the error to 
which he is abandoned, so many brilliant advantages are 
enly sources of corruption, and serve only to the misfor- 
tune of the world. Shall I tell you, madam, they have 
seduced a Christian maid, one who was by birth nearly 
allied to the throne, in that Jerusalem where her father 
had reigned, where her God had died, the daughter of 
Amaury and Mary, the niece of the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, that Agnes so celebrated throughout the East 
for her beauty and valour, who, sword in hand, braved 
death a thousand times, and, soaring thus above her sex, 
whose glory she wished to be, soon became the disgrace 
of it, by neglecting its duties, as she had forgotten its 
modesty. Proud heroine! thou who didst despise the 
gentle virtues of thy companions, and their peaceful 
pleasures in retirement and obscurity, who didst pride 
thyself on thy superiority, because thou couldst shed 
blood, though thou hadst a merciless heart, it was not 


| free from weakness; and hadst thou not, amidst the din 


of arms and the sports of warriors, learned to blush at 
nothing, thou wouldst, without doubt, have been ashamed 
of thy love for a Saracen!” “What do you say! O 
heavens!” exclaimed the queen, with terror.—“A cruel 
and dreadful truth, at the remembrance of which my 
heart bleeds every day ! but I will enter into the particu- 
lars of that deplorable adventure when I resume the 
history of Saladin, and perhaps you will then be better 
able to judge of what we may have room to apprehend 
and to hope from the disposition of Malek Adhel.” 

A few days after this conversation, the queen sent 
word to the archbishop that she was going with Matilda 
to the orange arbour nearest to the palace, and begged 
him to come and meet them, in order to finish the nar- 
ration that she was so impatient to hear. 

Berengere and her sister, arm in arm, covered with 
their veils, descended into the gardens: in waiting for 
the archbishop, they were walking quietly around the 
orange grove, when suddenly, from the middle of a thick 
clump, the branches of which extended along the wall 
that closed the garden, an unexpected noise made them 
shudder. Berengere advanced towards the spot: she 
saw with surprise a little secret door, made in the wall, 
and hidden from the eye by the foliage which covered it, 
fly open, and a female slave, trembling and dismayed, 
come running towards her, and throw herself at her feet ; 
at the sight of a suppliant, Matilda, whose terror had 
kept her back, came to raise her up; but the slave, press- 
ing to her lips the princess’s robe, exclaimed, “ O dear 
and sacred habit! O bright and revered cross! O virgin, 
worthy to carry it, be thou blessed a thousand times! 
Ah! madam,” added she, in struggling against Matilda, 
who was still endeavouring to raise her from the ground, 
“Jet not your chaste hands touch me: I am a wretch 
stained with the blackest of crimes; I have forsworn my 
God and my country, to follow my royal and guilty 
mistress into this impious abode. Seduced by the great- 
est of all heroes, she sacrificed all her duties to her mad 
passion, not doubting to reign always in the heart of 
Malek Adhel, and to share with him Saladin’s power ; 
but, instead of that glory and happiness she expected, 
Malek Adhel loads her with mortifications; he treats 
the daughter of Amaury, who has given herself to him, 
like the slaves which he purchases; she is dying with 
grief and shame. More than once has she tried to take 
up her arms again, and quit this abominable residence ; 
but love detains her, and still more the fear of appear- 
ing again in her indignant country ; sometimes snatch- 
ing up her formidable lance, she would challenge her 
ungrateful lover; but he answered that he would not 
fight against a woman, nor love a woman who could 
fight ; in fine, madam, when we heard that you were 
a prisoner in Damietta, but treated like a queen by Ma- 
lek Adhel, I entreated my mistress to permit me to seek 
the means of gaining admittance to you, in order to im- 
plore your assistance: her pride could not brook the 
idea of it; but this morning a fresh insult has deter- 
mined her to break, if possible, the chains that hold her, 
and place her destiny in your hands. Would you be- 
lieve it, madam, it was not enough for the prince to con- 
found the daughter of Amaury with the crowd of women 
that fill his seraglio; it was not enough to treat her with 
an insulting coldness; it was not enough, in short, to 
leave her; but he wishes to resign her to another hus- 
band before he departs for Cairo. In leaving your palace, 














madam, the prince has declared to all his women, that 


he was going to choose husbands for them amongst the 
emirs of his court, and this humiliating order, which 
slaves might obey, would you believe, he has also dared 
to give to the Princess of Jerusalem? She, justly indig- 
nant, has answered him, that she would leave instantly 
the palace of the tyrant who threatened her with such 
a disgrace: Malek Adhel has opposed this ; ‘ In giving 
yourself to me,’ said he, ‘in adopting the faith of Ma- 
homed, you are become a slave, and the laws of the 
seraglio forbid my restoring you to liberty ; choose, then, 
either the husband that I propose for you, or eternal 
captivity ; and let me, on my return from Cairo, find 
you resolved!’ With these words he went away, and 
the princess in despair was snatching up her poniard to 
put an end to her deplorable existence, when I arrested 
her hand ; then, by dint of tears and prayers, I prevail- 
ed on her to let me come in her name to implore your 
protection. ‘Go, then,’ said she to me, ‘ go, and entreat 
that queen of Europe to cast a look of pity on my mis- 
fortunes: tell her with what affront the Princess of Je- 
rusalem is threatened; that will be enough, without 
doubt, to engage her to save me.’ I should then, ma- 
dam, have flown instantly to your palace, if I had had 
the liberty of leaving that @fthe prince ; but not being 
able, I sought by what s I could reach you. In 
walking along the walls of the seraglio, | have discover- 
ed a secret passage, concealed on this side by thick 
foliage, and unknown to Malek Adhel himself: it is 
through this door, and under a dress like mine, that my 
mistress will come and embrace your sacred knees; and 
I conjure you, in the name of the divine Saviour of the 
world, who never slighted the prayers of a broken heart, 
I conjure you to snatch away this wretched victim from 
the hands of the cruel Saracen who insults her, and be- 
nevolently to protect her escape and mine.” 

In speaking thus, the prostrate slave bent her face 
down to the ground, and waited for the queen’s answer. 
Berengere did not keep her in suspense ; her tender and 
compassionate heart was always ready to alleviate the 
sorrows of misfortune and repentance; she answered, 
then, with a dignity blended with indulgence, that, 
though a slave herself, she would promise the daughter 
of Amaury to employ her best cares in assisting her es- 
cape, in case she should not be able to prevail on Malek 
Adhe! to let her depart freely. ‘“ But,” added she, «I 
require a promise from the Princess of Jerusalem: after 
a fault like hers, she must feel that the world is for ever 
shut against her, and that there can be no other retreat 
for her among the Christiaus than the asylum of peni- 
tence.” “ Yes, madam, exclaimed the slave, “ it is there 
we both wish to retire for ever, and it is there that eter- 
nal tears will never wipe off sufficiently our irreparable 
fault.” «If such be your intention,” replied the queen, 
“accept my royal word never to abandon you: but tell 
me, is the motive of the prince’s strange conduct known, 
and is it discovered why his women are suddenly be- 
come so odious to him?” “ It is reported, madam,” re- 
plied the slave, “ that a new passion, sprung from a 
look, and raised in an instant, is the cause of it; that 
this love, pure, chaste, generous, similar to that our 
Christian knights experience, and worthy, in a word, of 
the object that inspires it, has closed the heart of Malek 
Auhel to any other desires.” “ And do they name,” de- 
manded the queen, * her who has produced such a mar- 
velous etlect 7?” “ Yes, without a doubt, madam, she is 
named; but your majesty will pardon me, if the respect 
that such a noble and revered name inspires forbids my 
pronouncing it before you.” 

Berengere easily guessed at what the slave wanted to 
conceal, but Matilda guessed nothing: she had listened 
to the story of Amaury’s daughter with a sort of fear ; 
her innocent thoughts did but reluctantly comprehend 
such new crimes; and, meanwhile, she could not help 
being disturbed with the images offered to her. Had she 
not just heard that a Christian daughter had denied her 
country and her God; that she had chosen a Mussul- 
man for her master: that she-worshiped the altars of 
Satan; and could one wonder at the secret horror that 
pervaded her soul, and the universal tremour that forced 
her to lean against a tree to support herself! “ Heavens, 
madam !” exclaimed the slave, rising suddenly, “ is not 
this the Archbishop of Tyre advancing towards you? 
At! I fly; I cannot bear his presence ; alas! the idea 
of appearing before him is the worst of all the fears that 
torment my mistress.” “The words of the good pre- 
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late are meanwhile so sweet and consolatory,” answered 
the princess, “They are so for you, madam, who are 
pure and irreproachable,” replied the slave; “ but oh! 
how terrible are the looks of the virtuous man toa crimi- 
nal conscience !” 

In speaking thus, she again closed abruptly the little 
door, and the queen, advancing towards the archbishop, 
told him what she had just heard. The bishop was sur- 
prised, but returned thanks to Heaven that the heart of 
the faithless Princess of Jerusalem was moved at last. 
“ She is wrong to fear me,” said he ; “ if her repentance 
be profound and sincere, I will support her against the 
terrors that the enormity’ of her crime must have in- 
flicted on her: and you, my daughter,” added he, draw- 
ing near Matilda; “ you, who appear frightened yet at 
the dreadful story that has just wounded your ears, be- 
lieve that Providence had not permitted that you should 
hear such things, were not the knowledge of them to be 
of use to you some day: you are, without doubt, des- 
tined to undergo trials, through which your innocence 
alone would not carry you ; and it is because the Divine 
Wisdom has foreseen that you would stand in need of 
the light of virtue, that it has just opened your eyes to 
the image of evil deeds, that you might measure the 
abyss into which the passions hurry us headlong. But 
come, my child, follow the queen with me; we are go- 
ing to resume and finish the history of Saladin; you 
will hear the calamities of your brethren ; you will weep 
at their chustisements, and particularly at their errors, 
and you will learn, by their example, that we must not 
expect to repose softly on this earth, but to suffer many 
hardships.” 

At the view of that futurity, thus laid before her, Ma- 
tilda sighed deeply, and, agitated by a thousand confused 
fears that she could neither comprehend nor define, she 
went in silence to the orange grove, where the arch- 
bishop resumed in these terms the sad account of the 
Mussulman’s victories. 


—>— 
CHAPTER VI. 

“Thad not yet passed a month at the court of Da- 
mascus, before, thanks to Malek Adhel’s protection, I 
had already obtained a truce for three years, but on such 
advantageous conditions, that Lusignan himself would 
not have dared to ask. Malek Adhel, full of generous 
confidence, had engaged his brother to rely on my word 
alone, and not to exact from me either hostages, towns, 
citadels, or fortresses ; and friendship obtained it from 
Saladin, in spite of the remonstrances of prudence; al- 
ready the treaty had just been signed, already the sultan 
had given orders to stop, until the expiration of the truce, 
the raising of the fortifications which he was building at 
Ramah, when the Marquis of ‘T'yre, learning news so 
favourable to his rival, forgot, without doubt, that they 
were still more so for the Christians, and resolved to de- 
stroy, by a perfidy, all the advantages I had obtained, 
and all the good I had just dove: it was the moment 
when hostilities were suspended, when the truce was on 
the point of being sworn, and the peace firmly establish. 
ed, that he chose to arm his soldiers to attack, pillage, 
ravage, and plunder a caravan loaded with treasures, that 
Saladin was sending to Mecca and Caabah (which is the 
temple of Mecca). 

“ At the news of this breach of faith, the court of 
Damascus, where I yet was, resounded with cries of 
rage ; the sultan would not understand that, the interests 
of Lusignan being opposite to those of Conrad, the 
crime of the latter ought not to be imputed to the for- 
mer ; he only saw the insult he had received ; he thought 
that all the Christians were accomplices in it, and equal- 
ly deserved his vengeance ; therefore, in the first move- 
ment of his indignation, he ordered me to be loaded 
with chains, and plunged into a dungeon. Malek Adhel 
opposed it, although he partook of all his brother’s re- 
sentment against the Christians, although he must have 
been the more exasperated against them, as he had an- 
swered on his head for their good faith: he ventured to 
represent to his brother that the perfidy of their enemies 
did not authorise their own; that the person of an am- 
bassador ought to be held sacred, and that, while he hated 
those whose interests I was maintaining, he would de- 
fend my liberty and my life to the last drop of his blood. 
Saladin answered, ‘I set much less value on the empire 
I possess, than on the friend who has just hindered my 
committing a great fault! Do what. theu wilt; I place 





the archbishop’s person under thy keeping.’ ‘ Your 
subjects,’ replied Malek Adhel, ‘ are so justly indignant 
against the rash people who have laid their sacrilegious 
hands on the treasure you were sending to the tomb of 
the prophet, that I do not think the Archbishop of Tyre 
could traverse your states with safety ; permit, therefore, 
that I attend him as far as the gates of Jerusalem ; and, 
that duty fulfilled, permit me to acquit myself of an- 
other no less sacred; namely, to revenge my brother, 
our prophet, and the faith of treaties shamefully vio- 
lated.’ ‘Let it be so!’ exclaimed Saladin; ‘let us 
also, before many days are departed, lay siege to Jerusa- 
lem, and let this sabre, that I now give thee, be the first 
to shine on its ramparts.’ ‘You will see it there,’ re- 
plied Malek Adhel, pressing the soldan against his 
breast ; ‘you know that your brother has never promis- 
ed any thing in vain.’ ‘I know it, replied the sultan, 
‘and I read the ruin of the Christians in thine eye.’ 
‘ Their ruin is come!’ exclaimed the prince, vehement- 
ly, and they parted. 

«Malek Adhel performed but too well the promise 
which he had just made to his brother. After having 
escorted me as far as the limits of the Christians, with 
such generous care that gratitude makes it my duty 
never to forget it, he set off in pursuit of Conrad’s army, 
who was returning to Tyre, loaded with the spoils of the 
caravan ; he attacked and beat the plunderers, and made 
a considerable number of prisoners, among whom were 
Raymond of Tripoli, and Rinaldo of Chatillon; but he 
had scarcely gained this victory, when he heard of the 
battle on the point of being fought at Tiberiad. For 
our misfortune he ran there, and for our greater misfor- 
tune yet, Lusignan refused to listen to my advice; and, 
far from shutting himself up in the walls of Jerusalem, 
as prudence required, he caused the gates of the city to 
be opened, went out at the head of his army, and ac- 
cepted the proffered battle. You have heard but too well 
the account of that famous and ever-deplorable day, 
which almost entirely crushed the Christian power in 
Asia. The body of the Templars destroyed, the most 
illustrious captains slain, the king himself taken pri- 
soner—these were but the forerunners of a far more 
terrible disaster. Jerusalem still held out; but what 
could women, old men, children who wept their chiefs 
and their supports, do against a triumphant and nume- 
rous army? In vain did Sybilla strive to encourage the 
soldiers who yet remained ; in vain did I repeat to these 
dismayed people that it were better to die on the sepul- 
chre of our God than thus abandon it to the hands of 
the infidels: they answered me with a mournful silence 
only. Hunger broke down their courage, the holy tem- 
ple was deserted ; none were seen in the streets but pale 
and livid figures, moving like ghosts, and disputing for 
their food with the vilest animals; nothing was heard 
but the hollow groans of hunger, and the last sighs of 
life. Thus were the sad predictions of the prophet veri- 
fied under our eyes— 

«“«The ancients of the eity of Sion sit in the dust in 
silence. They have put ashes on their heads, and clad 
themselves in sackcloth ; the virgins of Jerusalem cast 
their eyes on the ground, and weep.’ 

« Alas! madam, how shall I describe to you that day 
of desolation, when they were forced to capitulate—that 
day, when the sad Jerusalem opened her gates to a proud 
conqueror, and saw with horror the hand of Malek Ad- 
hel plant on her walls the hateful colours of the crescent ! 
Meanwhile I must own, that it is to the protection of 
that prince that we are indebted for a more honourable 
capitulation, and the permission of retiring to Antioch 
with our families and our treasures; he set free all the 
prisoners he had taken at Tiberiad, and paid out of his 
own purse the ransom of the captives he did not dispose 
of; he made rich presents to those’-women whose hus- 
bands had perished in the fight ; he caused the wounded 
to be taken care of at his own expense, and obtained 
from Saladin that the brethren of the various monastic 
orders should attend them till their complete recovery: 
in short, madam, I own that in this circumstance the 


astonished, admired them ; the Mussulmans were proud 
of them; the Christians deeplyyafiected ; but all praised 
and blessed his name ; and it was at that focus of uni- 
versal admiration that the first sparks of the fatal pas- 
sion that ruined the daughter of Amaury were kindled. 
That princess was with Lusignan at the head of the 





army which was defeated at Tiberiad, carrying her valour 








prince displayed virtues unknown to this age. The East, , 
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wherever the carnage was most dreadful; she was al- 
ways found near Malek Adhel; many times they fought 
together; she resisted long; at last, forced to yield, she 
acquainted her astonished victor that the enemy, whom 
he had overcome with so much difficulty, was a woman, 
and she followed him into his tent. Ever since that day 
she abandoned the cause of the Christians, renounced 
her religion, and became the first slave of that prince 
whose enemy her birth had made her. 1t was thus that 
Agnes, in scorning the prejudices of her sex, had de- 
parted from its virtues, and it proved more difficult to 
triumph over her valour than over her modesty. 

“ Therefore the sentiment that Malek Adhel inspired 
her with, was not that tenderness virtue allows women 
to feel; it was one of those unruly passions, such as 
arise in the breast of warriors, and that, similar to a burn- 
ing torrent, scatter their flaming waves, fearless of noise 
and destruction. Ah! what are we not to expect from 
a maid who has once broken asunder the chains of aus- 
tere virtue! she falls with the more weight as her 
chains are drawn closer; thus Agnes, accustomed to 
obey but the impetuous dictates of her soul, loved the 
prince with the same ardour as she had loved combats ; 
she wished to become his wife, and Malek Adhel, who 
could not entertain any real esteem for her, still consent- 
ed to give her that title.” “ My father,” interrupted Be- 
rengere, “to a woman he could not esteem!” « That 
name of wife,” replied the archbishop, “is very far from 
being as holy among the Turks as it is among the. Chris- 
tians ; many women share it, and their master’s fancy is 
the only law necessary to repudiate them.” “Can it 
be,” interrupted the queen a second time, joining her 
hands, “ that a Christian woman could have submitted 
to such a humiliation!” “Ah! madam, that shameful 
folly, named love,” resumed the archbishop, “ had per- 
suaded Agnes that there was glory in that humiliation ; 
that there was glory in loving to such excess as to reckon 
for nothing the esteem of men and the judgment of God. 
Thus, deceiving herself still, and fancying she saw glory 
in celebrity, she has left the distaff for the sword, and 
the shade of retreat for the bustle of arms; and thus 
will those wander, who, scorning the place God has 
marked for them, and the qualities that are their append- 
age, substitute for their humble virtues the bold ones of 
men, and, confounding what Heaven has divided, belong 
to the sex they have forsaken, and the one they adopt, 
only to unite and combine the vices of both.” « But 
what became of Agnes, my father?” exclaimed the 
queen ; “ she has not known any happy days, most pro- 
bahly.” “ No, madam,” replied the prelate, “ that pas- 
sion, acting as a force to part us with violence from our 


line of duty, being the road of vice, it is always that of 


misfortune, too. Agnes has suffered all the pains she 
merited, although a Mussulman knows little of that deli- 
cacy that counts external charms for nothing, when the 
qualities of the soul do not accompany them ; mean- 
while she has experienced the shame of being despised 
by her ravisher: a Christian, without doubt, in Malek 
Adhel’s place, would have done more; he would have 
shunned with indignation a young person who gave her- 
self up to him without shame. Malek Adhel balanced 
one moment; to hesitate was much for him; for such 
is the superiority of our holy religion over all others, 
that the same action, which among the infidels is a rare 
virtue, is with us but a simple duty ; so that in this cir- 
cumstance, when the allurements of pleasure and the 
voice of honour were in opposition, by resisting the first 
but for a short time even, Malek Adhel was generous, 
while, by resisting the call of the other for one moment, 
a Christian had been guilty. 1 will not describe to you 
Agnes leaving her country and her God to follow an in- 
fidel, quitting the steps of the throne where she sat, to 
be confined in a seraglio, and her superb armour for the 
habit of a slave. Let us cast a veil on the errors of that 
unfortunate princess ; let us not retrace her fault to our- 
selves. Since she begins to repent, let us begin to com- 
passionate her, and not show ourselves less merciful than 
the Almighty, who never shuts the treasures of his grace 
to the repentant sinner. 

« At last arose that fatal day when we were to aban- 
don Jerusalem: the very inhabitants, who had begged 
to surrender, and to have the liberty of quitting the city, 
then wept that they had obtained it: they could not 
console themselves for leaving the holy ground, and it was 
avery moving spectacle to see them embracing each other, 
begging pardon mutually for their past animosities and 





divisions, raising their hands to heaven, kissing respect- 
fully the walls of the churches they were no more to 
behold, bending prostrate in the holy sepulchre their 
faces to the earth, and bathing with tears of blood the 
place where their Saviour died. Queen Sybilla, her 
head shaved, and clad in a mourning habit, opened the 
march, and led her weeping subjects. Saladin, on see- 
ing her, appeared moved with her profound sorrow: he 
approached her respectfully, and said to her that, having 


just been dubbed a knight by Hugh of Tiberia, he wish- | 
ed that very day to begin following the laws of chivalry, | 


in granting her a gift according to the custom of our an- 
cient knights-errant. The queen did not hesitate to ask 


her husband’s freedom, and the artful sultan, who well | 


| at the entrance of the grove, a female slave, who seemed 

to wish, and yet to dread, to approach. “ Who are 
| you ?” demanded the prelate, advancing some paces to- 
| wards her. At this question, the unknown threw her- 

self on the ground with such sobs and cries, that it 
| would have been thought her heart was ready to break. 
| Wretched Agnes! is it you?” exclaimed the arch- 
| bishop, retiring a few paces involuntarily. “ My father,” 
| replied the princess, “ do not retire; do not make me 
desperate, for death is in my heart, and my last moment 
approaches.” “QO, my father,” interrupted Matilda, 
| eagerly, and drawing near Amaury’s daughter, “ hasten 
to give her your spiritual assistance, for she says she is 
at the point of death, and her soul may yet be saved !” 


expected that request, feigned meanwhile some surprise, | “ Is it the Princess of England that I see?” exclaimed 
and seemed to assent merely from a holy respect for his | Agnes ; “is it she who speaks in my favour? Yes, I 
promise; but, in the bottom of his heart, he was very | know her by her habit, and more so by her marvelous 
happy to have so noble a pretence to restore Lusignan and fatal beauty. Heavens! must I be doomed to this 


his liberty, for he was not ignorant that his release would | 


soon prove a source of new divisions among the Chris- | 


excess of humiliation, to owe something to the prayers 
of her who has injured me so deeply?” “ What do I 


tians ; in fact, had that prince remained in the chains of | hear!” replied Matilda, astonished ; “a stranger in this 


the Saracens, all the parties would have united round | 


place, a captive in this palace, ignorant of your name 


Conrad, powerful then with harmony and good inten- | and existence till within these few hours, what am I 


tions: guided by one leader, they might have withstood | 
Saladin’s army ; whereas Lusignan, on his being set at | 
liberty, revived anew his claims to the kingdom which | 
he had lost. Conrad, indignant at his obstinacy, caused 
the gates of Tyre to be cruelly closed against him, the 
only city that remained in the power of the Christians. | 
The parties then grew more and more inveterate, and 
their animosities increased to such a degree, that Lusig- 
nan and Conrad were greater enemies against each other 
than they were against Saladin himself; and, while 
scorning my remonstrances, forgetting the interests of 
their brethren, they were shamefully quarreling about | 
the possession of a throne which they had not known 
how to defend, all the East, dazzled with the pretended 
generosity of the sultan, applauded his conduct in rais- 
ing up to the clouds the greatness of an action, which, 
in truth, was but the fruit of the deepest policy. 

“It was about that time that I embarked for Europe : 
you know, madam, what powerful succours I obtained 
from all the Christian princes; not satisfied with open- 
ing the field of honour to bravery, glory, and piety, they 
have wished to march there themselves, and set the ex- 
ample to their subjects; and now they are arriving in 
crowds on our desolate shores: no, a greater ardour did 


not animate their ancestors at the first Crusade; none | 


were then fired with a more noble and holy zeal, and 


better disposed to shed their blood for the recovery of | 
Ah! without doubt, we | 


the sepulchre of their God. 
shall see the dissensions of Conrad and Lusignan ex- 
pire before the magnanimous example they behold in 
Richard and Philip Augustus, and so many other Euro- 
pean princes, who, for the interest of religion, abandon 
their vast and flourishing states, and, through the perils 
of a stormy sea, come to meet their death in a foreign 
clime. O my God!” continued the archbishop, raising 
his venerable hands to Heaven, “thou wilt not surely 
permit that such fair hopes be destroyed, and that such 
noble resolutions be without effect; thou wilt make 


shine that glorious day, when the Christians, after hav- | 


ing earned repose by their toils, and victory by their 
combats, shall again enter Jerusalem consoled, and there 
celebrate the effusions of their gratitude and love; and,: 
purified by their misfortunes, adopt new manners, new 
sentiments, and set such an example of wisdom and vir- 
tue to the neighbouring nations, that these last, moved, 
edified, converted by the change, will run into thy tem- 
ple, and form with thy old servants but one people, one 
faith, and one heart.” In speaking thus, the good arch- 


bishop was so thoroughly touched with what he said, he | 


fancied he could read so well in futurity the confirma- 
tion of his hopes, that the image of such happiness filled 
his breast with too much emotion to permit him to go 
on: he stopped, but his lively looks, his head raised to- 
wards Heaven, and his sileyce, big with impressive fer- 
vour, told enough that his heart was yet in* prayer, 
although his lips articulated no longer. 

Already did the first shades of night begin to throw 
their veil on the orange grove, and gave to nature that 
tint of melancholy which seems so favourable to reli- 
gious meditations and tender reveries, when the light 
rustling of a dress, creeping through the leaves, struck 
upon the ears of the archbishop and the two princesses, 


charged with, and what harm have I done you?” “ She 
asks what harm,” exclain es, distracted with 


grief; “she who has banishe rom thé heart where 
I reigned ; who has robbed me of a love to which I had 


| sacrificed every thing; she, in fine, the only cause of 


my shame and despair!” « Hold, hold, Agnes!” inter- 


| rupted the archbishop, sternly ; “ your shame is in your 


regrets. Ah! unfortunate woman, if you were moved 


| with a true repentance, would you hold such language ? 


would you not rather bless the instant, that, in banish- 
ing from you the object of your criminal ardour, has 
likewise forced you to have recourse to Heaven’s mer- 


| cy?” « Why do you talk of Heaven !” exclaimed Agnes, 


raving ; “what is Heaven without Malek Adhel, and 
what God can I implore, when he whom I had chosen 
scorns and leaves me!” “ If such are your sentiments,” 
replied the archbishop, in a severe tone; “if your soul 
still lies under the weight of reprobation, why do you 
come hither? why bring your licentious cries to the 
ears of this noble queen and this chaste virgin; and 
| what are you seeking with me?” At these words, the 
daughter of Amaury, recovering all her pride, answered 
in a proud and firm voice—*I am come to seek a shel- 
ter against the ungrateful man who repudiates me; I 
come to ask for arms to defend and revenge myself. 
Give me back my lance and sword, and my arm shall 
know how to secure the daughter of Jerusalem from the 
shame of being treated like the last of slaves!” “ And 
by what right should the daughter of Jerusalem expect 
to be treated otherwise,” replied the archbishop, with in- 
| dignation, “ when, by her conduct, she has placed her- 
| self below the most despicable creatures of her sex ? 
| Go, go, wretched Agnes! return into that palace—bow 
| down under the feet of your proud Arab—implore deaf 
Mahomed. The day of condemnation is not far; it 
approaches fast, it will soon swallow you up; already 
Heaven warns you by me of your eternal doom.” « O 
my father! do not pronounce it!” interrupted Matilda, 
melting into tears; “ could your lips open to utter such 
terrible words! take pity on the unfortunate, who is 
going to die without succour, and has no longer the 
strength to apply to you for relief.” The queen also 
drew near the archbishop, and said to him in a low voice, 
“ My father, will you not speak to her more kindly, and try 
to bring her back to God ?” « Will I not?” replied the 
prelate, wiping the tears that fell on his venerable 
cheeks ; “ madam, can you believe it? O! you know 
not the injury her obstinacy does me, nor with what joy 
I would give my own blood to redeem her sin; but what 
can I do if she do not repent? what can I do but im- 
plore for her the grace of the Almighty ?” Scarcely had 
he uttered these words, when the slave, who had ad- 
dressed the queen some hours before, appeared ; and, 
speaking to the Princess of Jerusalem, exclaimed, 
“They have just discovered your absence, madam, and 
are seeking fur you every where in the seraglio: I have 
taken advantage of the confusion that prevails there, to 
escape and follow you: and now we are both safe ; for, 
the way that has conducted us hither is known to no- 
body, and the Queen of England’s palace is an inviola- 
ble asylum, where no Mussuliman’s eye can penetrate.” 
“Madam,” then said Agnes, “ you see my fate is in 





and disturbed their reflections. Soon they saw appear, 


your hands; will you not grant me a shelter in your 
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palace ? will you not restore me my liberty, my arms, 
my vengeance ?” 

The tone in which she pronounced these words made 
Matilda shudder: it was not that which was likely to 
persuade the queen. Agnes, seeing that she was hesi- 
tating, hastened to add:—*«I but ill understand suing, 
madam; but remember, that, accustomed to command 
since my infancy, prayer is for me a strange language, 
to which I have had recourse only to avoid slavery, and 
which I should not have empluyed to save my life.”—«I 
shall not resist your wishes,” replied the queen; “I shall 
not deny myself the hope of contributing to your salva- 
tion, in breaking the chain that detains you here. Come, 
madam, come among Christians again! Come, and 
weep with them the fatal day when you ceased to name 
them your brethren, and, by long and frequent acts of 
repentance, obtain, from God’s infinite mercy, a pardon 
that the clemency of men would not, perhaps, grant 
you. I shall see Prince Malek Adhel at his return from 
Cairo, and will apply to him for permission for you to 
leave this place.””—* No, madam, no,” interrupted Ag- 
nes, impetuously, “do not ask him for any thing, I en- 
treat you: I wish to fly from him without his knowl- 
edge, without his consent; leave me the care of my own 
destiny ; it is through ; that, alone, on foot, under 
the armour off warri fill go and seek for a retreat, 
which I shall owe to your goodness and my courage 
only.” ‘The archbishop said then, that this was not the 
moment to ascertain whether such a request could be 
granted to her, and that she ought to rest herself con- 
tented with waiting in silence for her fate, near the gene- 
rous benefactress who consented to afford her a shelter. 
Agnes durst not reply any thing to the prelate’s com- 
mands: she put down her veil over her face, leaned on 
her slave, and followed the queen into her palace. As 
none entered the princesses’ apartments but persons of 
their own choice, they easily secured their silence on the 
temporary concealment they offered the daughter of 
Amaury. Matilda gave up with pleasure the room she 
occupied to that princess. Agnes took up her residence 
there the same evening ; and Matilda, pleased to see her 
there at her ease, removed into a little closet contiguous 
to that room, where she found no other furniture but two 
stools and a small couch, Scarcely was she left alone 
in that plain habitation, when the remembrance of what 
she had just heard, of what she had understood, and 
still more of what she had not been able to comprehend, 
recurred to give birth to new thoughts, and to reveal to 
her that the world and the heart of man were full of 
mysteries entirely unknown to her. She blamed herself 
for thus giving admittance to ideas, which she was not 
allowed to fathom; but the very efforts she made to 
drive them away, brought them back incessantly; and 
the curiosity of a young girl, who seeks into what is 
concealed from her, could scarcely yield to the modesty 
of a virgin, who grows alarmed at what she perceives. 
Meanwhile, sixteen years’ innocence soon prevailed over 
a few hours’ disturbance. As she offered up her accus- 
tomed prayers to God, she insensibly forgot the dis- 
courses, the wrongs, and the accusations, of Amaury’s 
daughter ; and, of all the sentiments that had disturbed her, 
there only remained a profound compassion for sorrows, 
the more dangerous in her eyes, as she less understood 
the cause; but compassion, which, for tender souls, is 
rather a pleasure than a pain, did not hinder her from 
finding, on her narrow couch, that sweet and peaceful 
sleep which a pure conscience can always procure. 


—<>>—— 
CHAPTER VII. 

The Princess of Jerusalem was too much a stranger 
to that peace which reigned in the soul of Matilda to be 
able to enjoy the same rest. ‘The tortures of pride and 
of afrighted conscience closed her heart against those 
sentiments of contrition which alone ease and strengthen 
the broken sinner: more vexed at the humiliations which 
her fault had brought upon her, than repentant for hav- 
ing committed it, she only felt a kind of dry and tearless 
remorse, and of universal aversion, that extended equally 
over the lover who scorned her, and the benefactress 
who consented to save her, over the God to whom she 
had given herself up, and that whom she had abjured, as 
well as over the innocence of that virgin who was pre- 


ferred to her; but still more (and that was the worst of | formed of it, he came. 
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she was reduced. In vain she sought to fly from her- 
self; she could not escape: the poignancy of her shame, 
increased by the recollection of its celebrity, and that 
irrevocable necessity which bound her with her own 
thoughts, and forced her, as it were, to live with herself, 
threw her into fits of despair, compared to which insan- 
ity or death would have seemed comforts. If, some- 
times, the image of Malek Adhel came to turn her aside 
from her own contemplation, it was only to present her 
with fresh cause of sorrow! for, she not only saw her- 
self slighted by the man to whom she had sacrificed the 
world and her eternal salvation, but she was on the point 
of being parted from him, and with his own consent too! 
At this thought, the most bitter of all thoughts for a soul 
fired yet with all her passion, the unfortunate Agnes, 
who, during the whole night, had not been able to taste 
a moment’s rest, suffered so piercing and so doleful a 
cry to escape her, that it resounded in the ears of Matil- 
da, and awoke her in a fright. She arose, looked 
around ; the day was just beginning to enlighten the 
east with its first fires; she could perceive nothing, but 
she listened, in order to discover whence the noise that 
| broke upon her could come, and she heard deep groans 
| proceeding from Agnes’ room: she ran there, and found 
her up, pacing the room, pale, dismayed, crying out with 
| grief, but not weeping. «“ What wouldst thou with 
me!” exclaimed she, on her perceiving the virgin; “ why 
| does thy angelic form come to offer before me the view 





of all that is sinful in me, and to increase the transport 
that tortures my soul?” “ Your groans have reached 
my ears,” answered Matilda; «I thought you were ill, 
and came to offer you my cares.” “Til!” replied Ag- 
nes, looking at her earnestly ; “ indeed I am ill, very ill 
| too; but what avail thy cares? thinkest thou they will 
|cureme? Ah, if thou wouldst ease the dreadful tor- 
| ments thou causest me to suffer, restore me the heart 
thou hast taken from me, restore me the love of Malek 
| Adhel; restore me my lover!” “ Heaven be praised,” 
| replied the princess, blushing, “ the heart of the infidel 
| is not mine, and I do not dispose of it.” “ Would thou 
| hadst spoken true!” interrupted Agnes, laying hold of 
her hand with eager vivacity: “I would give my life to 
be able to believe it for one instant: but hear me! if 
ever he offered to thee that heart, the possession of 
which is the first blessing on earth orin heaven, accept 
it not, or thou wilt soon fall into the condition in which 
thou seest me plunged.” “But can you not extricate 
yourself from that dreadful state, at which my soul is 
frightened ?”’ replied Matilda softly ; “can you not avoid 
the prince by flight?” «Avoid him! sayest thou? 
avoid Malek Adhel! no,I cannot: no, I cannot tear 
myself away from the intoxicating charm of his love. 
If thou couldst know what felicity I tasted in forgetting, 
near him, my country, my family, my crime, nay, my 
God himself! .... thou shudderest, Matilda! thy ear is 
a stranger to such crimes: well, thou knowest not all 
yet; no, thou knowest not what excess of impiety love 
has drawn me into. I have wished for the destruction 
of the empire of Christ, because it may rise against that 
of my lover; I have wished to see that lover reigning 
| alone over kings and worlds in chains: I wished to fol- 
| low him to the army, to fight against the cause which I 
| supported formerly, and, to defend a head adored, I 
wished to raise the sword against my own blood and the 
| God of my fathers!....In short, this very moment, 
' 





when William opens before me the road of repentance, 
when my ungrateful husband abandons and hates me, 
the idea of avoiding him, of being parted from him for 
ever, is more terrible, in my eyes, than that of my eter- 
nal perdition! And thou, cruel maid, thou, the author 
| of all my woes, leave me, and go, tell thy archbishop 
that I will not hear of a heaven that has not Malek Ad- 
| hel’s love to offer me!” 
| During all this speech, Matilda had remained trem- 
bling and motionless ; the vehemence of such an unruly 
| passion inspired her with horror. Incapable of return- 
ing a single word in answer to speeches so new to her, 
| impatient to steal away from the shame of listening to 
| them, she still could not make up her mind to leave Ag- 
| nes alone, a prey to her dreadful transports; meanwhile, 
she went out to call her women, and sent them to Ag- 
nes, until she could acquaint the pious archbishop with 
the state of Amaury’s daughter. As soon as he was in- 
Matilda, when she heard he was 


her torments) over herself, whom she could not but ac- | in the palace, went to meet him, and said—* My father, 


cuse alone as the cause of the vile condition to which 


the Princess of Jerusalem is very ill. I know not what 








fever works in her brain, but her head is totally derang- 


ed; for, she talks of nothing ‘but the charms of crime, 
the delights of impiety ; and Malek Adhel seems in her 
eyes preferable to God himself.” «Hold, my daugh- 
ter!” replied the prelate; “let not a mouth so pure 
open to utter such expressions : ‘strive even to obliterate 
them from your mind, and beware ever to attempt to un- 
derstand them: and now, go to the queen, begin your 
holy lectures with her, and do not return into your 
apartment until you have seen me.” At these words, 
Matilda quitted him, walked away slowly, musing, and 
still endeavoured to obey the prelate’s injunction, by not 
seeking to comprehend what strange happiness Agnes 
could taste of in the road of crime: on arriving at the 
oratory she found the Queen was not there: she went 
into her chamber, but without success. At last she en- 
tered the great jasper hall, where Berengere sat on a pile 
of cushions, before a table elegantly set out, and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of young slaves, loaded with bas- 
kets of flowers. “Sister,” exclaimed the queen, on 
seeing her, “ the prince is just arrived at Damietta; he 
is coming hither presently to bring us news of the army 5 
and, until then, he has sent us his women to amuse us 
with their games; come, and sit by me to partake of this 
recreation.” At these words the princess blushed; she 
felt her heart palpitate, sat down, and remained silent. 
The young slaves began to dance at the sound of the 
castanets, the cithern, and the tabor; but there was in 
their dances a sort of luxuriant vuluptuousness that dis- 
turbed the queen and alarmed the virgin: she turned 
her looks aside from a sight that hurt her delicacy ; and, 
to see it no longer, she arose, went to a window, threw 
up the blind; and there, delighted with the serenity of 
the sky, the beauty of the verdure, and the charm that 
the freshness of the morning spread in the air, she yield- 
ed to a strong desire of taking a solitary waik, and de- 
scended into the gardens of the palace. 

She followed the course of a rivulet that meandered 
in a fine sand, edged on both sides with rose and citron 
trees: insensibly, the trees grew larger and closer toge- 
ther, and she found herself in the middle-of a wood, 
where a thousand paths that crossed each other made 
her lose the first she had taken: following at hazard that 
which offered itself, she lost her way stil! more and 
more; and meanwhile the place was so beautiful, so 
many birds were singing, so many flowers exhaling their 
perfume, such clear waters flowing around, that the vir- 
gin was moved, but not alarmed. Soon, fatigued with 
her long walk, she sat down under an arbour of jessa- 
mine and plantain trees ; soon the profound silence of 
this solitude brought back calm into her heart: the re- 
membrance of Agnes grew weaker, as well as the terror 
of her impious speeches ; sweet and tranquil thoughts, 
such as the place she was in, succeeded her agitation ; 
and, overcome insensibly by the charms of that nature, 
which it would seem that no one could approach with- 
out becoming better, Matilda abandoned herself to that 
sort of vague reverie, during which the imagination, 
wandering on many objects, quits and returns to them 
again, without being ever fixed, because each attracts it 
in turn, and it pleases itself with all without having to 
blush at any. 

In that beautiful bower, in that state of forgetfulness 
so new and sweet for the youthful mind of a maid, who, 
for the first time in her life, finds herself alone in flowery 
and blooming retreats, the hours passed rapidly away. 
The morning was almost entirely gone, and the prince 
had been with the queen. Surprised and grieved at not 
finding Matilda with her, he wished to know where she 
was, and whether he might be allowed to see her. Be- 
rengere sent after her; she was not in her apartment. 
The prelate, who had all the time remained there with 
Agnes, left his penitent, and came to tell the queen that 
Matilda had not appeared in the room; hence he too 
wondered what had become of her. Berengere could 
not satisfy him; for she had not observed her sister de- 
secend into the garden. Her absence alarmed the arch- 
bishop; he looked at the prince with an eye of suspi- 
cion; but Malek Adhel was too anxious about the prin- 
cess to observe his mistrust; he kept enquiring inces- 
santly from all around him, with an eagerness that be- 
trayed enough how deeply his heart felt interested in 
that object. Berengere remembered well that her sister 
had seated herself by her, but only for some moments ; 
where she had gone since she knew not. Meanwhile, 
after many fruitless efforts, she thought she recollected 
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having seen her open one of the doors into the garden, 
and immediately went herself in quest of her. But soon 
she was left behind by the prince ; happy with the hope 
of finding the princess alone, he sprang forward with 
rapidity ; desire, emotion, lent him wings. He knew 
all the turns of that intricate labyrinth, and traversed it 
in a moment: at last he flew towards the jessamine 
bower, caught a glimpse of the vestal’s garment, and the 
sight alone of that dress caused him a greater pleasure 
than any he had ever experienced. Matilda heard the 
noise of the leaves he was treading upon, arose, knew 
him again ; at once the archbishop’s narrative and the 
condition of Amaury’s daughter came back into her 
mind. With a heart full of terror and trouble, she flew 
hastily away, exclaiming—“O my God! preserve me 
from that son of the demon, that formidable infidel, 
whose arm crushes the Christians, and whose tongue 
has perverted the wretched Agnes!” And at that 
thought she flew still faster; but what availed to fly with 
such rapidity, except to show her terror and her zeal ; 
for the swiftness of a timid virgin, who has passed all 
her life in the confinement of a cloister, would not save 
her long from the pursuit of a warrior like Malek Adhel. 
Sure to overtake her when he chose, he stopped to see 
her run. It was truly to avoid him that she hurried : 
thus he saw it, and such a resistance, which he had 
never yet met with, inflamed him still more; and now 
he sat off inhis turn. The arrow flying through the air 
could scarcely follow him: he came near the princess— 
touched her—took hold of her garment: he would fain 
have pressed her in his arms, and yet he dared not. If 
the divine beauty of the princess attracted him, the dig- 
nity of her countenance kept him in awe. Led away 
by imperious desires which he had never attempted to 





oppose, sovereign of his palace, of courage to dare any | 


thing, having only to overcome the weakness of a young 
girl to attain the height of his wishes—yet, an indescri- 
bable sentiment, a sort of respect, which, until this day 


he had never experienced, but at the sight of his father, | obtain: the struggle of his present desires with his fu- 
or in the temple of Mahomed, made him fall at the knees | ture projects agitated him violently ; he walked with 


of Matilda. For the first time the proud Arab prostrated 
himself at the fect of a woman, and was not ashamed 


of it, for he fancied he was in the presence of a divinity. | 


“O you,” said he to her, “ who have given me a new 
being, daughter of heaven, angelic beauty !—you who 
surpass all that I have seen most beautiful in my life, 
who consume me with an ardeut fire which I dare not 
indulge, and which I almost dread to mention—you who 
already dispose of my will and my life, whence have 
you taken your power!” At these passionate words, 
Matilda pressed on her bosom the relic of the abbess, 
taised her eyes to heaven, and made new efforts to es- 
cape; but the prince would not suffer her. « Whither 
would you go ?” exclaimed he, pressing eagerly the deli- 
cate hand of the princess; “ why do you shun me with 
so much obstinacy—what are you afraid of—do you be- 
hold me with horror!” In speaking thus, he looked at 
her so tenderly, love gave his handsome features so 
much expression, that the ingenuous Matilda, who, since 
her birth, had never once disguised her thoughts, could 
not answer that she saw him with horror: she only re- 
plied, turning her eyes aside—“ God commands me to 
shun his enemies.” “And does that cruel God also 
command you to hate those who adore you?” «I ought 
to hate those who know him not.” “QO! no, no, no, a 
thousand times!’’ interrupted he, pressing the hand of 
Matilda to his lips—* you will not follow a law both un- 
just and cruel: you will compassionate the torture you 
cause me; you will. yield to the lover who to you aban- 
dons his fate and his life! I swear it, England shall 
never behold you again !—better to die than to part from 
you!” At this terrible vow, Matilda fancied at once 
she was torn away from her country, her family, her 
convent, and that eternal salvation her engagements se- 
cured to her. Frightened at the Saracen’s projects, she 
snatched her hand away, wrapped it up in the long 
sleeves of her dress, pulled down her veil over her face, 
and, both cofifused and terrified at the prince’s speeches, 
she replied in the sternest tone: “I am destined to the 
honour of being one of the brides of Jesus Christ ; it is 
in order better to deserve so glorious a title, that I came 
to Palestine to pay my adorations at his tomb ; but it is 
in England that my cloister expects me, and that my 
vows call me; retract, therefore, an impious and sacri- 
legious oath; restore me the liberty which you have de- 
prived me of, and, for your reward, God will perhaps 





excuse his intrusion.” He then advanced towards Jos- 
selin, who was only at a few paces distance, and said to 
him, proudly, “ Presumptuous knight, art not thou for- 
bidden to enter these gardens without the Queen of 
England’s permission? Has she given it thee, and if 
she has not, what comest thou here for? Knowest thou 
not that such rashness deserves a high punishment !”— 
“Prince,” replied Josselin, with a cold dignity, “ when 
King Richard entrusted his wife and his sister to the 
care of all the knights who are now at Damietta, we 
swore to him to defend them to the last drop of our 
blood. Just now, on coming to the queen’s, I found all 
the Christians in confusion ; I learned that the Princess 
Matilda was lost in these extensive gardens, and exposed 
to dangers.”—« And what dangers could she fear in this 
place ?” interrupted the prince, with impatience. “ That 
I cared but little to know,” replied Josselin; “it was 
enough there were dangers threatening the princess to 
make me fly to her assistance, in spite of all obstacles, 
and without calculating what perils | might expose my- 
not hesitate one moment to obey. “ Come this way,” | self to.’ At these words Malek Adhel’s great soul was 
said he, showing her another path ; “this will take us | moved ; squeezing the knight’s hand affectionately, he 
sooner to the palace.” . She adopted it immediately, and | said to him, “ Fear nothing, brave Montmorency, the 
followed the prince in silence. Sometimes he turned | queen, without doubt, will not min the action she ad- 
round to look at her—he stopped—he sighed : the fear- | mires; but learn that I too am a Knightyage@ell as thou. 
ful Matilda then kept back, cast her eyes to the ground, | Hugh of Tiberiad has fastened the spats on me, and I 
raised her hand to hide her face from the prince ; but | have sworn, in his hands, to protect beauty, innocence, 
could not conceal from him that modesty spread all over | and misfortune, at the peril of my life ; be not, therefore, 
her person and countenance; that modesty the most | any longer uneasy for the fate of the Princess of England, 
captivating of all the graces, the most powerful of the I too will now watch over her, I alone, hearest thou ? and 
weapons that heaven has endowed the sex with, and | while I do justice to thy valour, I think that mine will 
which inspires respect at the same time fiat it increases be as useful to her; and it is at the feet of this divine 
love. In seeing her so beautiful, Malek Adhel could | maid, in the presence of her sister, of this holy prelate, 
scarcely contain the flame burning in his breast: mean- | and thyself, that I beg her henceforth to look upon me 
while he prevailed ; for, at that moment, the beauty of | as her most devoted knight and only defender”—« I 
Matilda was almost like that of an angel: he hurried on | doubt,” replied Montmorency, sharply, “that a captive, 
to escape sooner the danger of giving a loose to trans- | as the daughter of kings is in this palace, she would ac- 
ports that might alienate the heart he was resolved to | cept the master of it for her servant.”—*« She cannot 
| do it as a Christian,” added the archbishop—#« And 
| still less as a sister,” replied the queen. @ O magnani- 
mous prince! consider yourself, whether Matilda can 
accept the protection of him who may, some day, shed 
the blood of her brother and my husband !”—« And 
if I swore to you, madam,” replied Malek Adhel, “ never 
to turn my arms against that beloved husband, myself to 
watch over his life, and, in short, to respect the brother 
of Matilda, even as I do my own brother, would you not 
at that price consent to see the Princess Matilda assent 
to my request?’ Berengere could not believe what she 
heard ; she could not believe that that formidable arm, 
not satisfied with sparing her husband, was going to be 
raised in his defence. Malek Adhel renewed his promise, 
and then, in the effusion of her gratitude, she blessed 
her chains, and loved that captivity which had supplied 
her with the means of interesting Malek Adhel in favow 
of Richard. “I know not,” interrupted Montmorency, 
bitterly, “ whether our great king might not be offended 
if he saw your majesty imploring, in his behalf, Malek 
Adhel’s generosity. Whatever be the valour of this 
warrior, I am much deceived, or the illustrious Richard 
| would fear his arms much less than his compassion ; 
the remorse of a fault, she fancied she had already found | and all our knights would wonder much, madam, to see 
her punishment im the unusual embarrassment that the | a Christian queen placing less confidence in their zeal 
presence of the archbishop caused her. Berengere asked | than in the protection of their greatest enemy.” 
her sister some questions, but the interest she displayed | Matilda inclined her head softly on the queen’s shoul- 
soon gave way to a more powerful one. She had not! der, and told her that Montmorency’s answer seemed to 
had time in the morning to speak of her,husband to the | her just, noble, and such as must affect her, Malek 
prince; all taken up with Matilda, he would not then | Adhel heard her, and grew uneasy ; as he looked at her, 
have listened to her, but now she was in hopes to obtain | she seemed moved. Meanwhile, Montmorency, on his 
more attention, and drawing near him, with eyes full of | knees before the princess, gazed on her enthusiastically, 
tears, she said, “ Can you not give me some news from | and thanked her with transport for the approbation she 
the army at Ptolemais? O noble Malek Adbel! have | had just given him. On seeing this, Malek Achel could 
you nothing to tell me about Richard? alas! my life is | hardly contain the terrible suspicions that began to work 
in your answer.” The prince was going to satisfy her | upon him; every thing seemed to tell him that Mont. 
anxiety, but he was prevented by the appearance of a| morency was dear to Matilda; a thousand violent pro- 
knight, who seemed running precipitately towards them. | jects crowded at once into his mind, all advising him to 
Malek Adhel wondered, and said to the queen, “ Who is | get rid of his rival. He must punish him assuredly, but 
the rash man who presumes to. enter your gardens at| only in such a way as his great soul could punish, 
this hour without your orders?” The archbishop had | “ Montmorency,” said he to him, “a soul like yours, 
recognised Josselin of Montmorency, and mentioned his | wherein honour reigns, must grow indignant at being 
name to the prince. Malek Adhel then replied: “ That} away from the field of war. Return! I break your 
illustrious name has often reached my ear, coupled to-| chains! Go, and tell your masters that I am not much 
gether with that of all the kings of Europe, and sur-| afraid of them, since I venture to restore them such a 
rounded with a reputation of valour and glory which but | man as you. At this speech Josselin remained con. 
few sovereigns can pretend to; but that name, great as| founded; unable to accept a favour from an infidel, or 
i mav be, and the valour of him who bears it, do not! to leave Matilda, he refused the proflered gift of freedom ; 


consent to open your eyes to his eternal light.” On 
hearing this language, Malek Adhel knew that strong 
faith, that ardent piety which distinguish the children of 
Christ : he felt well that time and his cares alone could 
work a change in the heart of the princess; and, as al- 
ready he had resolved to abide by her will, and detest a 
happiness that she could not share, far from insisting, 
he submitted, and said—“ Daughter of innocence, what 
do you command and requite of me! the slave of your 
will, there is nothing that I would not suffer to please | 
and obey you.” Matilda was too pure to understand 
the extent and value of such a sacrifice; but the air, 
the expression, of Malek Adhel, made her suspect it 
must have cost him dear; her heart was moved, her 
looks grew kinder, her voice was softened, and she an- 
swered, with embarrassment: “1 pray you, conduct me 
to the queen.” Matilda’s change had not escaped the 
prince’s penetration: he saw that there were means left 
to move the fair Christian, but only with the help of 
much reserve and perfect submission ; he therefore did 








emotion, but he knew well the cause of it; he knew 
what he wished, what he expected, what he had to hope, 
while Matilda was destitute, without knowing the rea- 
son of it, or even what she really experienced; and, if 
any thing was passing in her heart, she only saw it | 
through that thick veil which innocence draws always | 
before the thoughts of a virgin, to prevent her distin- | 
guishing what modesty dces not allow her to know. 


—>— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Matilda and the prince had soon reached the edge of 
the wood ; they then perceived the queen coming that | 
way, and, near the door of the palace, the archbishop 
waiting for them. Hislook was grave and stern, and, as 
she embraced the queen, Matilda could not help blushing. 
As she could not, without much confusion, own all that 
had passed between her and the prince, she grew uneasy, 
inwardly, at having any thing to conceal; it seemed to 
her, that any thought we dare not own must be a repre- 
hensible one ; and, taking the bashfulness of modesty for 
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he had sworn to his king not to quit the princesses, and, 
unless they should think proper to release him from his 
oath, he vowed to keep it at the price of his blood. 
Malek Adhel, with great vivacity, asked the queen 
whether she had any objections to Montmorency’s going 
to speak of her to Richard. Berengere assured him that 
she would consider herself blamable if she deprived 
Richard and the Christians of such a valiant knight. 
Josselin had then but one hope left; he addressed Matil- 
da, entreating her not to dismiss him too. “ Was that 
to be the price with which she would reward the pure 
zeal that animated him—a zeal which would make him 
sacrifice his life, without even asking for a look as a re- 
compense!”’ ‘he impetuous Arab would not let him 
go on; he threw himself at the knees of the princess, 
exclaiming, “ Matilda! I vow to you a zeal as pure, and 
a boundless gratitude. Think what extensive claims the 
title of your knight will give you over me; think of all 
the good my obedience will enable you to do your sub- 
jects, your friends, yourbrethren.” He ceased then, and 
waited in silence for the princess’s answer. Montmo- 
rency was waiting also, and both were fixing on her 
their supplicating lookg,that seemed to implore some 
favourable words. Matilda cast her eyes to the ground ; 
embarrassim@fitysemotion, uncertainty, were seen on her 
ingenuous countenance ; she knew not what to decide; 
and, full of diffidence of herself, she applied to the arch- 
bishop for advice from his wisdom. “O my father!” 
said she, “ tell me what I am to do!”—« My daughter,” 
replied the archbishop, “the arm of Montmorency is of 
too much service in the army for you to allow yourself 
to detain him here ; but if a sense of duty prescribe you 
to release him from his engagement, that same sense of 
duty commands you still more to refuse the services of a 
prince, who, great and magnanimous as he is, still is no 
less the most formidable enemy of your brother and your 


God. My child,” continued he, with a holy enthusiasm, 
“ what need you the assistance of men? Ah! preserve 
only that piety that reigns in your soul, and, in spite of 


the weakness off your age and sex, you will be armed 
with a force that will place you above all perils, and 
prove of more service to you than all human assistance.” 
—* My father,” replied Matilda, “ your words come from 
heaven; [ believe them, I adore them! they shall be my 
law.” ‘Then turning round to Josselin, with an interest- 
ing look of dignity, she said, “ Baron of Montmorency, 
the road of glory lies open before you, I will detain you 
no longer; go to the army, go, and shed your blood in 
that holy and sacred cause, the cause of God himself, 
which he invites you to support. You will relate to my 
brother our misfortunes; you will ask of the Christians 
prayers for our deliverance ; but,” added she, with a blush, 
“you must, to allay their fears, tell them of all the vir- 
tues of our present master,—it will be easy to describe 
them; to speak of honour and loyalty will only be a 
Montmorency’s native tongue.” On hearing this kind 
language, the proud Josselin was affected; to hide his 
emotion, he bowed low to the princess, and took the train 
of her robe, which he kissed respectfully ; but feeling 
his disturbance increasing, he pulled down the visor of 
his helmet, and inclining himself very low before the 
queen, the prince, and the archbishop, he hastened to 
withdraw. After his departure, Malek Adhel remained 
thoughtful and absent; still in his place, he seemed to 
see nothing of what surrounded him. The queen, fa- 
tigued with his silence, sat down upon a turfy seat, and 
Matilda placed herself by her. Meanwhile, the prelate 
meditated within himself the means of obtaining, also, 
from the prince, the liberty of Amaury’s daughter ; with- 
out doubt, he was fearful of breaking upon Malek Ad- 
hel’s reflections, but he was still more afraid of putting 
off to the next day a good action which might then be 
performed; led away by his benevolence, he determined 
to speak to the prince. 

He described to him the remorse of Agnes, the wish 
she felt of going to expiate her crime in one of those 
profound retreats where austere penitence weeps till 
death ; he hoped the noble Malek Adhel would not op- 
pose the only means of salvation remaining for a sinner, 
who had been guilty for his sake only. The prince, 
astonished, enquired if he knew what had become of 
Agnes! Berengere then spoke; she related the means 
by which Amaury’s daughter had left the seraglio, and 
concluded by asking for her liberty. Malek Adhel an- 
swered ; “Since that princess has selected so respectable 
a protectress, madam, I confide her freedom into your 
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hands, and leave you the arbitress of her fate. Father 
of the Christians,” added he, turning to the archbishop, 
“you know I did not seduce Agnes. Without doubt 
she was tov fair for me to refuse her proffered love, but 
to give her mine I esteemed her character too little, and 
the sort of glory she had acquired rendered her still iess 
amiable in my eyes. No, a woman I had seen covered 
all over with blood in battle, and unmoved, could not 
engage my heart; this heart, that had never loved yet, 
wanted a timid and modest beauty—an object both pure 
and virtuous, who could command its respect ; in short, 
my love wanted an object that stands alone in the world, 
that has appeared but once to the eyes of men—an ob- 
ject that a single word conveys and expresses—I wanted” 
—The archbishop hastened to interrupt him; “ My 
lord,” said he, “ what do you decide about the daughter 
of Amaury?” “ Madam,” replied the prince, address- 
ing himself to Berengere, “I surrender into your hands 
all my rights over her; watch her conduct; you will 
henceforward be her support and her only relation, for 
she has just lost ber remaining sister; Sybilla is no 
more !’’—« What do I hear!” exclaimed the arch- 
bishop, “ Sybilla is no more! what will become of Lu- 
signan? what determination will he adopt on losing a 
wife who strips him of all his claims to the crown of 
Jerusalem?” “I think,” replied Malek Adhel, with a 
smile, “ that my brother has already stripped him still 
more.” He then farther entered into some particulars 
of the situation of the Christians; he said that the loss 
of Sybilla had not made Lusignan any wiser, that he 
still persisted in looking on himself as King of Jerusa- 
lem ; but that his claims, although supported by Richard, 
would not meet with more success. He spoke, likewise, 
of the division which had taken place between the King 
of England and Philip Augustus, and of the various 
factions that prevailed in the camp of the Crusaders. 

At this account, the archbishop sighed bitterly over 
the misfortunes, and still more over the faults of his 
brethren; and ventured to ask the prince to permit him 
to charge Montmorency with some counsels in writing, 
proper to bring peace back among the Christians. The 
prince had not a heart to deny a man for whom he en- 
tertained such a profound veneration, and even excused 
himself for not doing more. “I might,” said he, «let 
you depart with Montmorency, but I know so well the 
superiority of your talents, and the ascendency of your 
prudence, that I can entertain no doubt of their efficacy 
over the minds of the Christians. To supply you with 
the means of allaying their dissensions, which are so 
advantageous to our empire, would it not be a perfidy 
against my brother!’ ‘The prelate felt too well the jus- 
tice of this objection to try to do it away ; besides, Ma- 
tilda appeared to him surrounded with such dangers, 
that had he been at liberty to leave her that very day, he 
would have hesitated to do it; since the instant when 
she had returned with Malek Adhel, he had looked at 
her several times with attention, and had not found on 
her countenance that peaceable calm and sweet serenity 
which were habitual to her. He was impatient to speak 
with her, and enquire from her what the prince might 
have been saying. Having made a sign, she arose that 
instant, and the queen, who was desirous of unburden- 
ing her heart in sending her husband long particulars 
about her love and sufferings, begged likewise of the 
prince leave to retire. He bowed to her, attended her 
to the door of her palace, still looking ut Matilda, and 
retired into his own. 

Berengere hastened to shut herself up in her closet, 
and the princess went to the oratory, not unmoved on 
seeing the archbishop was following her. She wished, 
she intended, but she feared to own to him the faults she 
was reproaching herself with. Meanwhile, they were 
scarcely left alone, when, her soul pregnant with pro- 
found humility, she fell at the feet of the archbishop, 
and said to him, “ My father, what blind ardour has led 
me out of my cloister to make me acquainted with what 
it was so hurtful to know ! why came I to learn, in this 
ill-fated country, that there are crimes among the Chris- 
tians, and virtues among the infidels !”— Daughter,” 
replied the prelate, Providence takes pleasure sometimes 
in adorning a pagan with the most brilliant qualities, in 
order to show that, having all in the eyes of the world, 
he has nothing in the eyes of God, being bereft of the 
true faith, and if, at other times, this same Providence 
allows the Christians to fall into great errors, it is in 





order to manifest the power of that religion, full of mercy, 





which has the blood of Christ ready to redeem the sins 
of her children. But why all these enquiries, my daugh- 
ter? what is it that passes in your soul? you seem to 
labour under a painful agitation—the blush of shame 
tinges your cheek; what thought can make Matilda 
colour thus?” At these words the princess hid her face 
in the archbishop’s robe; she shed some tears, and re- 
plied, in a faltering voice, « My father, the Saracen has 
surprised me in his gardens, he has told me that he loved, 
he has imprinted his impure lips on my hand. In the 
first disturbances of my spirits, I did not think of with- 
drawing it, and when I did so afterwards, I did it without 
horror.” In hearing this confession, the archbishop took 
care not to show any severity, but he artfully questioned 
his young penitent, sounded the bottom of her heart, 
penetrated into every recess, pursued and caught there 
the fugitive trace of a recent emotion, and could not help 
seeing that Malek Adhel was the only cause of it. Yet 
if it were true that this sentiment existed, it was so feeble 
then, that the prelate was but little alarmed; and as he 
saw means of stopping its progress with ease, far from 
thinking it necessary to acquaint Matilda with his sus- 
picions, he wished to conceal from her the nature of what 
she felt, and that the idea she could love an infidel should 
for ever remain unknown to her, because he thought 
there were sentiments which ought always to be looked 
upon as impossible for innocence to harbour. Therefore, 
without speaking to the princess of the dangers to which 
the weakness of her heart might expose her, he only de- 
scribed those that surround a young girl who does not 
live in absolute retirement. “ When we are only ac- 
countable to ourselves for our actions,” said he to her, 
“and do not live under the strict discipline of the clois- 
ter, we grow remiss in the practice of our duties; we 
allow ourselves certain satisfactions which we deem in- 
nocent, and which, by the consequences they lead us 
into, prove that they are not so. Instead of going with 
the queen yesterday,” said he, “ to visit the orange grove, 
if you had not left the oratory, the slave of Agnes could 
not have met you, and you would still have been igno- 
rant of a shameful story which I never would have wished 
to mention; and this morning, when you were tempted 
to go and walk alone in the vast gardens of the palace, 
had you possessed the courage to resist that desire, and 
to come and shut yourself up here, the prince would not 
have found you. Matilda, you are young, you are hand- 
some ; deplore these advantages, which a vain world 
praises and admires, and which the faithful fear and de- 
spise ; for they expose us to such dangers, and surround 
us with so many opportunities of failing, that human 
frailty cannot save herself, except in the secrecy of a 
profound retreat.” The princess, at these words, pros- 
trated herself, and promised entire obedience. After a 
moment’s rest, the archbishop went on thus: “ And, 
above all, daughter, never regret a world whose joys are 
but illusions, grandeur but a dream, and pleasures im- 
postures only; a world, where the liveliest happiness 
changes on a sudden to bitter sorrow, and where the 
pleasure of the evening brings us affliction in the morn- 
ing; regret still less those passionate sentiments, the 
delights of which you often hear boasted of, and that 
plunge almost invariably into irretrievable ruin those who 
experience them; such is the effect of all earthly love, 
my daughter ; it enters the soul softly, but once admitted, 
it wounds and gives death.” 


Exalted by all that the prelate had just said to her, 
Matilda might, after that conversation, have been exposed 
to the most dangerous temptations, and even have met 
the prince without running any risk of being moved; 
she returned into her chamber in a much more peaceable 
sttuation of mind than when she had left it in the morn- 
ing. Agnes was not there; Malek Adhel had caused a 
private apartment to be prepared for her near that of 
Berengere, under an express condition not to leave it but 
with the queen. Matilda was happy not to find her 
there, for she was in want of solitude, in order to review 
in thought the various events of that day; she paced 
her room in silence, musing on all she had heard; she 
stopped near the seat where Agnes had given loose to so 
many lamentations some hours before; she shuddered 
at the recollection of the wanderings of that unhappy 
soul, and applying to that sad story part of the arch- 
bishop’s words, she raised to heaven her beautiful-eyes, 
and finished her day with repeating many times, in a 
tender and doleful accent, “Such is the effect of all 
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earthly love! it enters the soul softly, but once admitted, 
it wounds and gives death.” 
——>—— 
CHAPTER IX. 


The tyranny which the image of Matilda exercised 
over the soul of Malek Adhel became daily more impe- 
rious. Incessantly occupied with that thought alone, it 
disgusted him with all other pleasures, followed him in 
all his pursuits, made him absent in all his affairs, and, 
during the-night, deprived him of rest: for, such love 
never sleeps; it is ever on the watch. The prince often, 
either in conversing with his friends or reviewing his 
troops, stopped on a sudden, remained plunged in pro- 
found reverie, heaving deep sighs, and seeing or hearing 
nothing more of what was passing around him. Often 
he went and sat in the grove where he had surprised the 
princess: there, retracing to himself the beauty, the ex- 
pressions, the looks, of that young maiden, his imagina- 
tion grew warm at the remembrance, his heart palpitated 
violently, impetuous desires inflamed his blood, and he 
then formed the resolution to go and surprise Matilda, 
and force her to become his. But, suddenly, he fancied 
he saw her tears, he heard her cries, he pictured her to 
himself calling down Heaven’s vengeance on him, and 
loading him with her indignation and hatred; then his 
resolution changed, he could not persist in wishing to 
afflict Matilda: to die had seemed to him more easy. 
But the less he dared, the more he loved, and he could 
not help owning to himself that this severity of the 
princess, which set obstacles to his desires and deprived 
him of all hope, was precisely that which made her ap- 
pear so beautiful in his eyes, and endeared her so much 
to his heart. In fact, how could he have harboured 
such an extraordinary sentiment, if she had been like 
the woman he had known?! Deep rooted and terrible 
as that sentiment was, however, he cherished it, and 
would not have exchanged it for any of the enjoyments 
of his past life; his smarting wound yielded him fan- 
cied pleasure, and he hugged his grief with transport. 
Meanwhile, days elapsed without bringing him any con- 
solation; he no more perceived Matilda. In vain he 
went daily to see the Queen of England, the princess 
never appeared; he many times asked the cause, and 
received for answer only, that being engaged by her 
religious vows to live in deep retirement, she was not al- 
lowed to appear before the eye of man. Such answers 
did but irritate his passion ; and, one day, when he hap- 
pened to be alone with the qucen, he suffered all his 
grief to burst forth ; he declared to her that he could not 
exist any longer without seeing Matilda; that, if he 
were denied that satisfaction, he could no longer answer 
for himself; and that, from being a kind and indulgent 
master, he might perhaps become a furious and lawless 
tyrant. “That divine girl,” exclaimed he, in his ex- 
treme agitation, “ overturns all the powers of my soul; 
there is no dominion so absolute as that which she holds 
over me; there are none of her wishes, but what are 
commands in my eyes. What, then, is that European 
pride that disdains to ask any thing from a master who 
longs to grant her all? Are you ignorant, madam,” 
continued he, carried away by that instinct that makes 
it easy to guess the very words that must succeed, “ are 
you ignorant of all that you can obtain by the interces- 
sion of the princess? In breaking your chains, without 
having received Saladin’s commands, I venture my life 
without a doubt, but how happy should I think myself, 
did Matilda ask of me the sacrifice !”’ 

On hearing these words, Berengere started ; she had 
just perceived that she might be restored to her husband, 
and that idea gave her indescribable emotion: toa pious, 
however, to give the prince any hopes, she only allowed 
herself to commiserate him, and deplore a ditlerence of 
religion, which placed an insurmountable barrier be- 
tween Matilda and him. The Queen of England’s 
heart was more likely than any other to pity the suffer- 
ings of unfortunate love: while she commiserated those 
of the prince, she thought of her own, described them, 
expressed them with energy, spoke of Richard like an 
impassioned wife, and did not attempt to deny, that if 
her return to her beloved lord depended on the prayers 
of Matilda, it would not rest with her, but with Matilda, 
to address the prince on the occasion. Malek Adhel 
asked for no more, and withdrew. The queen went im- 
mediately into the apartment of the princess; she found 
the archbishop there, and told them all she had just 





heard, that they might be free, that the generous Malek 
Adhel consented to break their chains, to restore them 
to Richard, and that, in return for such a favour, he 
only implored a word from Matilda ; “ for he loves Ma- 
tilda,” added she—*« he loves her with an ardour, a re- 
spect, of which I have seen but few examples among the 
noblest knights.”” These words disturbed the virgin: a 
crimson flush tinged the lilies of her face. She cast her 
humble looks to the ground, and accused herself for 
having inspired with love one of Mahomed’s children. 
Berengere blamed that excess of severity; she spoke in 
justification of the prince, and maintained, that far from 
making him any reproaches, she could not enough ad- 
mire his conduct, since, possessing the power to take 
every advantage, he denied himself what he might have 
a right to attempt, and that there was no Mahomedan 
prince nor Christian king who, being the absolute mas- 
ter over his beloved object, would have used the same 
moderation. At these words, the prelate interrupted 
her, and asked, in a tone rather stern, what happy hopes 
she could build on such a guilty love? “My father,” 
replied she, “if my sister could overcome the reluctance 
the prince inspires her with, and resolve to see him 
again, to ask him to bieak our chains—once only, to 


obtain our liberty, Malek Adhel has sworn to deny Ma- | 


tilda nothing!’’ ‘The archbishop made a short pause, 
and then he answered rather more gravely: “I declare 
to your majesty, that, the princess having accepted of 


my cares, as long as she condescends to grant me the | 


same confidence, and remains free in her actions, I will 
not allow her to be one moment with the impious man 
who has dared to throw a profane glance upon her; and 
I would tell you more, madam, if I did not respect the 
pure and holy ignorance of the maid whose days are 
devoted to the Lord.” 
to adopt all the archbishop’s decisions, took good care 
not to contradict him, nor to press Matilda any longer to 
appear before the prince; but in her inmost soul she 
could not approve the prelate’s conduct, and ventured to 
find therein more obstinacy than reason and true piety. 

The next day Malek Adhel failed not to come early 
to her apartments, for he flattered himself, after the ob- 
liging manner in which she had received his complaints 


the day befare, that she would have prevailed on Matil- | 


da to leave her place of retirement; but, on seeing his 
hopes deceived, he inveighed in bitter and almost threat- 
ening reproaches ; he declared that henceforth he would 
use towards his captives the same rigour as they used 
towards him. “ And, since they refuse not only to see 
me,” exclaimed he in his grief, “but even to listen to 
the news I may have to communicate, and the proposi- 
tions I may offer, I will preserve a profound silence, and 
others than I will also suffer the torture of being denied 
the sight of the object they love.” “Alas!” replied 
Berengere, in tears, “where is your goodness ? where 
is your justice ? will you punish me for the fault of an- 
other? and is my fate to lie at the mercy of my sister’s 
decisions?” «I have already told you, madam,” re- 
plied the prince, “ your fate depends entirely on Matil- 
da; I may do much for you, but she must deign both to 
hear and speak to me.’ “Ah!” replied the queen, 
eagerly, “as long as the Archbishop of Tyre remains 
with her, we shall not gain any influence over her mind.” 
“Ts it then that priest who sets her against me?” in- 
quired Malek Adhel, struck with the sudden intelli- 
gence. “ Prince,” answered the queen, “ the prelate has 
wisdom, experience, and much piety ; he knows that my 
sister has forsaken the world ; and that, in order that 
such a sacrifice may please the Lord, it requires that she 
who performs it should do it without regret: perhaps he 
fears lest, in exposing herself often to the danger of 
hearing you, the innocent Matilda should carry back into 
her cloister too lively a remembrance of one of the ene- 
mies of her God.” 

That was enough for Malek Adhel; he went out pre- 
cipitately, with a determination of removing the arch- 
bishop away from Damietta; but where was he to send 
him ? a slave into some other city? He could nof con- 
sent to that. Love, while it made him violent, had not 
the power to make him unjust. Was he then to des- 
patch him to the Christian camp? Prudence would op- 
pose it, but generosity approved this resolution ; and, in 
Malek Adhel’s soul, generosity always prevailed over 
prudence ; besides, if he should hurt the interests of his 
brother, by sending back to the Christians that zealous 
apostle, would it not be a reason to defend him with 


The queen, accustomed blindly | 


fresh ardour? and was he not certain to do him more 
good than all the archbishop’s speeches could do him 
harm! It was thus he justified to himself a resolution 
which appeared to him so guilty some days before, that 
he had declared ‘to the prelate that the interest of his 
country would never allow him to adopt it; but the in- 
terest of his love spoke now, and that alone was listened 
to. Malek Adhel did not allow himself to reflect much 
longer; he seemed fearful lest a long meditation should 
show him all the imprudence of the determination he 
had taken, and he gave orders instantly that the arch- 
| bishop should be introduced before him. « Pontiff of 
Christ,” said he, “in consequence of the news received 

from Saladin, I have reason to believe that he will not 
| restore the Queen of England to her husband unless the 
| Christians consent to raise the siege of Ptolemais. I 
| know not whether Richard’s love will induce him to 
| make such a sacrifice ; your wisdom ought, perhaps, to 
| bring him toit; and, imorder to furnish you with all 

the means of success, I break your chains, and send you 

back to the camp of the Crusaders with Montmorency. 
| Acquaint Richard with Saladin’s dispositions: if he ap- 
prove of them, [ do not doubt but his example will be a 
sufficient authority for all the other sovereigns, and con- 
sequently it will rest with him@lone to terminate this 
| cruel war; but, if he should persist in his designs, and 
prefer Ptolemais to his wife, let him know that I am 
ready to fight him, and that the same sword which 
crushed your armies at Tiberiad, will know how to drive 
| them away from Ptolemais.” 

The pious archbishop was surprised at this discourse ; 
the prince’s resolution appeared to him so sudden, so 
singular, that he conceived suspicions fiom it; he cross- 
ed his hands on his breast, inclined his head in the atti- 
tude of reflection, and meditated in silence what could 
| be the prince’s real motives in sending him to the Chris- 
tian camp. It cannot be, as he says, to induce Richard 
to retire from before Ptolemais ; it would be such a cow- 
ardly action, that to propose it is almost an affront, and 
Malek Adhel cannot doubt, that, rather than consent, 
Richard would suffer death a thousand times. The 
archbishop saw well that it was but a pretence to banish 
him from Damietta,and guessed but too well the prince’s 
motives ; but why should he give him the liberty to join 
| the Christians ? could he not have sent him a prisoner 
elsewhere? must there, even in Malek Adhel’s faults, 
enter a share of magnanimity! Ah! that passion, 
which might induce him to commit an imprudence and 
not acruelty, frightened the archbishop much less by its 
violence than by that sort of greatness of soul that 
seemed combined with it; and which was, in his eyes, 
| the blackest artifice of the demon of darkness, because 
| it was the most dangerous of seductions.....No, he 

will not abandon bis timid child in such imminent peril, 

he will sustain the feeble reed, and show her the road of 
| perdition laid open before her. 
| While he reflected thus, Malek Adhel waited impa- 
| tiently for his answer, and, seeing that he remained still 
| Silent, he pressed him to explain himself. The arch- 
| bishop then said: « You were in the wrong to believe 
| that Richard’s tenderness for his wife could ever engage 
| him to do the cowardly and shameful action which you 
| propose: to deliver her, he would shed all his blood ; 
| but, for the good of his country and his religion, he 
| would give the life of this very wife so dear: such is 
| Richard, such are all the Christian princes; and I de- 
| clare to you, that, if it were possible that they could ac- 
cept the proposals which you have just given me to un- 
derstand, I should employ all my ascendency over them 
| to make them blush. No, prince, no; such a mission is 
not fit for a minister of peace, since it can only serve to 
rekindle a more cruel war. Montmorency is the man 
whom it becomes to deliver your proposals; he alone 
can take upon him the office!” «It is you alone, how- 
ever, that I entrust them to,” interrupted the prince, im- 
periously, “and this very evening you shall depart with 
the little caravan which is to accompany Montmorency 
to the camp of the Crusaders. I will give my orders 
that the same regard as I have ever shown you be paid 
to your age and character ; but I will not allow that you 
pass another day at Damietta, and I expect to be obey- 
ed.” The prince’s absolute tone leaving the prelate ne 
hope, he insisted no longer; he heaved a deep sigh, and 
having bowed slowly, he withdrew, and passed immedi- 
ately into the Princess of England’s apartment. “ O my 
daughter!” said he to her, as he entered, “I have but 
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an instant longer to see you! Let God watch over 
you; place in him all your confidence, for you are lost 
if he abandons you: the prince dreads my vigilance, and 
removes me hence.” “ Why, my father, are you going 
to quit me?” exclaimed Matilda, with terror. “The 
time of trials is come, my daughter,” replied the pre- 
late, in a tone full of vehemence: “ We must support 
them in a becoming way: the trials which God is pre- 
paring for you are a sign of his love; he sends them to 
the elect only. O you, future bride of Christ! never 
forget that here he died for you—that the ground you 
now tread upon is impregnated with the blood of mar- 
tyrs—that all these deserts are inhabited by the children 
of faith—and that so many illustrious examples ought 
never to let you hesitate to make, if requisite, the sacri- 
fice of your life tosave your honour.” “Alas! my fa- 
ther,” replied Matilda, all in tears, « I do not understand 
you; explain yourself. What haveI to fear, what am I 
to do, and what do you command?” = « My child,” an- 
swered the prelate, “it is no longer time to conceal 
things from you; hitherto you were going to our God 
by the easy road of innocence ; now he calls you to 
him by the harder, but more glorious, road of virtue, 
and he commands me to enlighten the darkness of your 
ignorance: the Sara@@n, my daughter, has conceived a 
criminal affection for you. The impious man, harbour- 


ing an adulterous flame, wants to count you among his | 


wives; you, a Christian virgin, the daughter of kings, 


the bride of the Lord!.... You shudder, my daughter, 
and fancy yourself already degraded by the bare idea of 
such an abominable design .... No, thou noble maid, 


take courage, for thy courage can save thee; raise thy 
soul up to the height of thy destiny, shun with horror 
the Saracen who dares love thee; and, I repeat it, learn 
to die, if requisite; for the Almighty sees thee, the 
heavens open, and the palm of martyrdom awaits thee.” 
The words of the pontifl’ scattered terror into the soul of 
Matilda : she fancied herself surrounded with abysses 
and devouring fires: fright took possession of her: dis- 
tracted, beside herself, kneeling on the floor, she hid her 
face, drowned in tears, in the archbishop’s robe, and 
could only repeat, with a voice broken with sobs—« My 
father, O my father! do not abandon me.” “ My child,” 
replied the prelate, in atone of softness and compassion, 
«| have already said that the impious Mahomedan dreads 
my vigilance; but, in struggling alone against the de- 
mon’s snares, your glory will be greater.... Mean- 
while, if you feel your strength failing and your virtue 
dismayed, demand, obtain from the prince the permission 
of making a pilgrimage towards the Great Desert: there, 
amidst the broken fragments of a ruined monastery, 
which was raised by St. John Climaque, resides a son of 
Bazil, a pious anchorite. ‘The world saw him formerly 
adorned with the highest dignities, renowned for his vast 
knowledge, diving inte the mysteries of the heaven and 
the earth; but the more he fed on human glory, the 
more he felt the emptiness of it. He saw that man, 
gifted with the most rare understanding, unless he be 
supported by the divine power, raises himself above other 
men only to fall from a greater height; he saw that all 
which God does not fill is but a bottomless abyss: then 
he rejected all the vain knowledge that only served to 
show him man’s miserable condition, and attached him- 
self only to that light which helped to show him his 
glory. He therefore retired into the desert, and for these 
thirty years has lived there alone, spending his time in 
fasting, praying, and practising deeds of hospitality. 
Apply to him to support your weakness ; he knows the 
way to resist: ask for his prayers—his prayers have 
found their way to heaven.” 

The prelate had not time to say more. Berengere in- 
terrupted him: she had just heard of his journey, and 
wanted to know the cause of it. The archbishop told 
her what pretence the prince had employed to remove 
him from Damietta. “Almighty God!” exclaimed the 
queen, “can it be possible that Saladin should ask the 
disgrace of Richard for the price of my ransom? he 
dares to propose raising the siege of Ptolemais; on such 
a condition only am I to be set at liberty! Well, if 
such be his pleasure, I can die, for I shall never behold 
my loved Jord again.” She said, and fell on a seat, a 
prey to the most dreadful despair. The archbishop, 
moved with compassion, drew near, and endeavoured to 
comfort her, in saying, that Malek Adhel had not abso- 
lutely entrusted him with that proposal as coming direct- 
ly from Saladin. But the queen hardly listened to him; 
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in her despair she exclaimed, that she consented freely 


to give her life for her husband, and die far away from 
him, rather than obtain her deliverance at the expense of 
his fame; “ but let him know, at least,” added she, with 
heart-rending screams, “Jet him know that I shall not 
die alone! I bear a pledge of his love, a successor to his 
name—must then that dear child perish with his mother 
toot will they feel no compassion for that tender vic- 
tim?” At this confession of the queen, the archbishop 
bowed respectfully to her. “Illustrious and unfortunate 
queen,” said he, “do not despair; Providence watches 
over you; Providence puts you to trial, but never will 
abandon you. ‘Trust me, you will one day return to the 
coast of England, and offer to her enraptured looks the 
august scion of the great Henry II. Until the time be 
accomplished raise your broken spirits ; remember that 
you are no longer allowed to give yourself up to despair 
without offending both your God and your husband. 
And you, Matilda, I recommend the queen to your cares: 
let her meet with all due regard and obliging attentions ; 
deny her nothing but what might commit your salva- 
tion ; sacrifice all earthly good to her. That forgetful- 
ness of yourself, which religion prescribes, will be re- 
paid to you some day, with usury..... but I cannot 
say more at present ; time flies—the moment of my de- 
parture is approaching, and I wish to prevail on Agnes 
to set off with me; for, I shall not think her saved until 
she be far away from this place. Farewell, unfortunate 
princesses, Let all heaven’s blessings be showered down 
among you—and never forget, in your trials, that what 
is transient is short and of little avail; that resignation 
in earthly troubles ought to be easy to those who know 
that they do not hope in vain; and, in fine, that in 
whatever situation we may be placed, though all human 
assistance should seem to have forsaken us, still we 
ought not to lose courage; for God can do more than 
man can comprehend.” 

As he finished these words, the archbishop raised his 
hands on the two princesses, blessed them, and left them, 
his heart filled with compassion and sorrow. 


—— 
CHAPTER X. 

The prelate entered into the daughter ef Amaury’s 
chamber, to propose her departure that very day, in order 
to hasten the time of her penitence.—* If you are fear. 
ful,” said he, “of appearing again in the Christian camp, 
we will stop at the monastery founded by St. Helena on 
the summit of Carmel; there you will be received by 
holy maidens, who, submitting to the severest discipline, 
and free from all mental or bodily stains, live, neverthe- 
less, in such profound humility, that they will never think 
they can raise themselves above you, nor remember your 
errors, except to ask forgiveness of them from the throne 
of heavenly mercy ; it is in that retreat, Agnes, that, 
laid in sackcloth and ashes, you will perform penance for 
your past life, and be able to say, with the prophet, « O 
Lord! feed me with the bread of my contrition, and let 
me drink plentifully the water of my tears.” 

At the prelate’s first words, the Princess of Jerusalem 
had started, and her face had covered itself with a crim- 
son blush; when he had done, she turned her eyes aside 
with disdainful pride, and made no answer; he then 
added, “ Take care, Agnes, do not harden your heart ; 
for besides the misfortune of being guilty, there is 
likewise the misfortune of tardy repentance.”—-“« My 
father,” replied she, with an agitation which she was 
unable to contain, “I pray you leave me, for I declare to 
you that I cannot, no, cannot yet repent; there is no 
room in my heart but for one sentiment alone—ven- 
geance !’—« Well, Agnes,” answered the prelate, « if 
you must have blood, if your violent and desperate soul 
thirsts after vengeance, I do not oppose it. Come, follow 
me to the Christian camp, come, and place your courage 
at the head of your armies; take up again the lance and 
the sword, and cover yourself with the blood of the in- 
fidels.”—«“ Yes! I will,” interrupted she, in a terrible 
voice ; then, stopping suddenly, she resumed, with more 
maderation, “but the moment is not come yet, I must 
wait for it, my father; I cannot depart with you.”— 
« Hear me, you unhappy woman,” replied the archbishop, 
in a compassionate tone, “your crimes have been so 
great, that if there were bounds to divine clemency, I 


could not undertake to promise ,your pardon ; but from | 


an infinite mercy, we can expect-and hope every thing ; 
deep as the abyss wherein we are plunged, may be that 











mercy, which is every where, is there too; it is near you, 
Agnes, it waits only for a single word of sincere repent- 
ance to take you again among its children. O Agnes! 
is not your heart moved with so much goodness ?1— 
Agnes, do not distract mine by your silence.” The 
daughter of Amaury remained silent still. ‘The arch- 
bishop fell on his knees, “O my God!” exclaimed he, 
“ deign to inspire her with pity for herself; your forgive- 
ness is ready, but it is not enough yet; force her heart 
to implore it of you.” Agnes persisted in her silence. 
The prelate arose, his face bathed in tears of charity ; 
when his emotion allowed him to resume, he said, « Thus 
the fruit of your crime will remain for ever in this world 
and the next, and while its remembrance will yet subsist 
in that where you will no longer be, you will weep ever- 
lastingly ir: those terrible places where pardon never 
entered.” 

At these words Agnes was seized with an involuntary 
tremour; but, with a sign of impatience, she testified 
she could not bear any more. The prelate then retired, 
and made towards the door; on the point of shutting it, 
he stopped again, and his eyes fixed on Agnes ; he waited 
till a word, a tear, should ask the favour he was longing 
to grant; the inflexible Agnes persisted in her silence, 
and waving her hand, she turned her head aside with an 
arrogance that extinguished all hope in the worthy pre- 
late’s mind. “O Lord, it is then all over!” exclaimed 
he, “thou hast left her for ever; alas! I would have 
given my life to save her, but she will not be saved ; or, 
rather, O my God! thou hast decreed that the sight of 
such horrid indifference and profligacy shall be an ex- 
ample for those who, spotless yet, might grow blind on 
the consequences of a guilty sentiment.”—« My God,” 
exclaimed he, “ if such be thy pleasure, I bend my head 


‘low, I submit, and depart.” 


The archLishop went and joined the little caravan that 
waited for him at the eastern gate of Damietta; he found 
there, with Montmorency, several Christian captives, 
who, having bought their own ransom, had availed them- 
selves of that opportunity to engage in the service of 
the first baron in Christendom, and follow him into Syria. 
Their band was augmented by several pilgrim monks 
who were on their way to Tyre, to find a ship to convey 
them to Europe. The rest of the caravan consisted of 
Turkish soldiers, charged with the protection of it; and 
such was the power of the orders they had received from 
Malek Adhel, that during the whgle way not one of them 
departed from the respect and attentions which their 
master had commanded them to pay the Christians whom 
they escorted. They followed along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, in order that the sea breeze might enable 
them to bear the burning heat of the sands of Suez. All 
the cities through which they passed had fallen under 
Saladin’s dominion, and there was none, particularly in 
Syria, that did not exhibit some monuments of the former 
splendour of the Christians, and where some church in 
ruins, some broken cross, did not reveal the name of its 
ancient owners. At the sight of those dear and respect- 
able images, destroyed and lying in the mire, the arch. 
bishop sighed heavily, Josselin shuddered with indigna- 
tion, and while the first asked of God to permit that all 
those brilliant cities might be retaken by the sons of faith, 
the last swore on his sword he would recover them some 
day. They saw all the ports in activity preparing fleets 
for the destruction of the Christians; at that aspect, the 
young French hero, led away by his valour, could not 
contain his rage; his whole soul sprang forward, he 
longed to fight, and grew desperate that he could not 
engage yet. More than once, unconscious of his situa- 
tion and chains, forgetting that he was alone, and that 
thousands of enemies surrounded him, he would have 
drawn his sword on those destroyers of the true faith, 
had not the archbishop’s prudence prevented him ; then 
he dropped his sword, scarcely able to conceal his spite 
and indignation ; frequently, also, the wisdom of the 
prelate had forced him to hide within his breast the ar- 
dour that fired him at the bare name of the Princess of 
England; it was not that he loved her yet, as vulgar 
affections spring; he looked upon her as a divine: crea- 
ture, who, combining all that could be fancied heavenly, 
excited adorations which a single desire durst not have 
intruded, and, in his opinion, it would have been praise 
enough for angels to say they were like Matilda. 

At last, after having seen successively displayed before 
them, during several days’ march, the cities of Gaza, 
Joppa, Cesarea, and Ascalon, they perceived Mount 
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Carmel with its rocks and monastery ; and in the vast 
plain that separates it from Ptolemais, their eyes distin- 
guished with joy at last the banners of the cross flying 
over the tents of the Christians. 

At that pleasing view, the archbishop’s bosom felt op- 
pressed with a holy transport; he extended his arms 
towards his brethren, blessed them fron: afar, and forget- 
ting his age and weakness, hurried on to meet them. 
Montmorency alone could keep up with him, the rest of 
the caravan remained behind ; meanwhile, the advanced 
posts of the Christians perceiving at a distance a band 
of Mussulman soldiers, and a little nearer a priest and a 
warrior, who seemed to observe the camp with attention, 
knew not whether they might not be two infidels in dis- 
guise, and fearful of a surprise, they sounded the alarm 
and called for assistance; all the Crusaders were in- 
stantly in motion, armed themselves in haste, ran out, 
and at the moment when they appeared outside their in- 
trenchments, perceived the venerable Archbishop of 
Tyre, with his gray hairs loaded with dust, and his staff 
in his hand. Lusignan recognised him the first; he 
sprang forward, exclaiming, “ Am I to believe my eyes! 
is it you that I see, my father! are you the angel of 
peace destined to bring back union and concord among 
us?’ He had scarcely said, when Montmorency was 
already at the feet of Philip Augustus; that worthy 
monarch raised him up with goodness, pressed him in his 
arms, and testified the joy he felt at beholding again near 

@him the firmest support of his throne. Richard, more 
‘affected still, took the hand of the archbishop, looked at 
him earnestly, not daring to ask a question. The prelate 
understood him, and said, “Great prince, fear nothing. 
Few days have elapsed since I left your royal consort 
and your sister ; they are in excellent health ; I left them 
at Damietta, under the noble Malek Adhel’s protection.” 
« Are they treated like slaves, my father?” interrupted 
Richard eagerly. “They could not, even in the royal 
palace of England, meet with more respect and honours. 
But,” added the prelate, “the detail of their situation, 
the motives that bring me hither, and the explanations 
I shail venture to beg of your majesty, will be the subject 
of many a conference; my first care, at this moment, 
ought to be to solicit you on behalf of the Mussulmans 
who have escorted us. Allow them to repair to Ptole- 


mais ; it is a favour which I have promised them to ob- | 


tain from you, and which will be the just reward of the 
generous manner ia which they have attended us hither.” 
The archbishop’s request was unanimously assented to ; 
several Christian soldiers, the red cross on their backs, 
helmet on their head, and sword in hand, offered even 
to take upon themselves the duty of accompanying the 
Saracens as far as the gates of Ptolemais; and, recipro- 
cally moved at this exchange of good offices, they seemed, 
during their short journey, rather disposed to assist each 
other like brothers than to fight like enemies. 

Meanwhile the report of the arrival of the archbishop 
and Montmorency had spread joy throughout the Chris- 
tian camp; not one of the Crusaders but looked on the 
prelate as the pledge of harmony and concord. One 
would have thought that all animosities were quelled at 
his approach, and that the confidence that he inspired 
was so powerful that even before he had spoken, all hearts 
were disposed to hear him. He begged of the king to 
assent to the convocation of a general coancil for the 
next morning ; all promised to attend ; he then traversed 
the camp amidst the general acclamations, and went to 
taste some repose under the tent of Richard, whilst 
Montmorency accompanied Philip Augustus into his, 
and saw all the French delighted with his return, swarm- 
ing about him, and making the air resound with the 
glorious name of their young hero. 

In expectation of the council summoned for the next 
day, the prelate did not remain idle; he was thinking 
how to prepare the minds of men to hear him; he en- 
quired into the cause of the dissensions, he spoke power. 
fully to Richard, reproached Lusignan with an obstinacy 
that might ruin the empire, and ventured to represent to 
Philip Augustus, that it was not to establish a king of 
Jerusalem, but to conquer the holy city, that he came to 
the East ; he also conferred in private with the Duke of 
Bavaria, who had the command of the Germans since 
the death of the Emperor Frederick. He obtained the 
support of Esmengard.d’Aps, grand master of the mo- 
nastic order of Hospitality, and, after a short conversation, 
brought entirely over to his opinion the Genoese, the 
Flemish, the Templars, and tne Knights of St. John. 


He then retired ; before he allowed sleep to close eed 
heavy eyelids, he went to the altars to return thanks to 
God for the hopes he ventured to entertain, and to ask 
for eloquent and persuasive words that might move | 
the heart of kings, and bring about the next day the | 
difficult and important work of the reconciliation of the | 
Christians, | 
CHAPTER XI. | 
The dawn had scarcely begun to tinge the east when | 
the archbishop was already on his way towards the coun- | 
cil hall; three thrones were erected there; Richard 
occupied one, Philip sat on the other, the third, destined | 
for the Emperor of Germany, remained vacant ; the Duke | 
of Bavaria placed himself a little below, lower still sat | 
the electors of the empire and the Peers of France ; the | 
| English barons took their seats according to their rank, | 
| the princes of the church followed in the same order. | 
| The fourth side of the hall was set apart for the Eastern | 
| chiefs; among them were the Prince of Antioch, and | 
| that of Galilea, the Counts of Jafla and Tripoli, the | 
| knights of the holy sepulchre, and of the Teutonic order, | 
| in front Lusignan and Conrad ; these two proud rivals, 
placed on a seat of the same height, seemed indignant | 
at an equality which to them appeared an affront, and | 
presented the assembly the strange sight of two kings of | 
Jerusalem disputing obstinately for the possession of a | 
kingdom where a third king reigns. Scarcely were all | 
the sovereigns with their sceptre, their crown, and their 
purple robes, seated and in silence, when the Archbishop | 
of 'I'yre arose, his head bare and eyes inflamed. He | 
laid before them in strong language the fatal effects of | 
the discord that had prevailed in the camp; he proved | 
that it was that alone which hindered the Christians | 
taking possession of Ptolemais and marching to Jerusa- | 
lem; he thundered against those who, preferring their | 
temporal advantage to that of religion, were the only 
cause of the dreadful calamities that threatened the Cru- | 
| saders; he endeavoured also to alarm their pride in show- | 
| ing them that their vain dissensions made them the sport 
| of the Mahomedans. “A thousand times,” added he, | 
“IT have heard them repeat among themselves: What, | 
then! have many powerful kings dragged their subjects | 
| and their treasures from the extremity of the West, only 
| to form a camp on our Jands, whence they dare not come 
out? This is not all,” continued the archbishop ; “ while | 
you waste the most valuable time and most favourable 
season, think you that Saladin will remain an idle spec- 
| tator of your faithful debates? In all his provinces he 
| is collecting troops, in all his ports fitting out fleets, 
| every where I have found his people in activity, pre- | 
| paring themselves for war with the most indefatigable | 
ardour; master of such forces, what then is Saladin 
waiting for to rush upon and destroy you! Why for | 
the assistance of a more powerful auxiliary, more de- 
| structive than his armies, and who, carrying in its bosom | 
| thirst, famine, and pestilential exhalations, is daily ad- 
| vancing on you; when Cancer shines in the zodiac, | 
when the dog-star sheds on you its devouring fires, when | 
the mountains are dried up, when the plants and fruits 
fall withered on the burning ground, and incapable of | 
resisting so many scourges, your exhausted bodies are | 
no longer able to bear the weight of arms, Saladin then, 
like a destructive comet, will suddenly come upon you, 
the lion of war, the terrible Malek Adhel, will accompany | 
him, they will display their bloody falchions, and all will | 
yield before them, and in the course of a few hours, of | 
so many noble knights who have taken the sword in de- 
fence of the son of Mary, there will remain but a little 
dust and a great disgrace, and this camp, where we are | 
now, this camp, filled yet with soldiers and heroes, 
changed into a vast burying ground, will only remind 
future generations of the shame of your defeat and the | 
triumph of your enemies.” Such a bold picture aston- 
ished the assembly, all minds were in agitation, g general | 
murmur was heard; Richard and Philip Augustus, moved | 
with the fate that the prelate had foretold them, surprised | 
that their courage should be called into question, arose 
by a spontaneous movement, and swore that if they must 
die, they would not die without glory. Lusignan seemed 
affected with a profound grief, but the countenance of 
the Marquis of Tyre did not change; inflexible in his 
projects, and proud alone to possess a city in Palestine, 
he fancied himself above the kings that surrounded him, 
out of the reach of the disasters announced to them, and 














his will was not shaken. Meanwhile the prelate per- 
ceived he had succeeded in moving his auditors, and 
that they perhaps would be frightened into discourage- 
ment, unless he revived their hopes, therefore resuming, 
in a voice tempered with softness, he pointed out to them 
the incalculable advantages of a speedy reconciliation. 
“ While the Saracens think you the prey of your fatal 





| broils, and repose themselves on the thought, while Sala- 


din is yet in Jerusalem, and Malek Adhel in Egypt, con- 
centrate your forces, and like a hurricane that carries 
every thing before it, rush on your enemies without 
further delay ; to-morrow at break of day let Ptolemais 
be attacked by all your collected forces, and in the even- 
ing you will enter it in triumph, and plant on its dis- 
mantled walls the glorious standard of the cross.” 

The eloquence of the archbishop growing animated 
by this bold image, he drew a lively picture of the tri- 
umphs that would follow this first, he showed the infidels 
in dismay flying before the Christians, and these last 
pushing their victory with vigour, opening themselves a 
road to Jerusalem, and taking possession of it before 
Malek Adhel could have had time to advance to his 
brother’s assistance. Similar to those divine men who, 
inspired by Heaven, formerly showed futurity to the 
eyes of other men, the prelate, imbued with the flame of 
enthusiasm and religion, pictured to all the listening 
Christians the instant, the happy instant, when the gates 
of Sion would open before them, when their hands 
would rebuild the holy temple, and when they would 
strew with the palms of victory those same places their 
Saviour impregnated with his blood, spilt for their sake. 
That hope which the archbishop had conceived passed 
into the souls of his hearers, one only cry was heard, 
one only wish prevailed ; all burned to fight, and Con- 
rad’s partisans, mixing with those of Lusignan, forgot 
their former animosity, and only saw brethren in arms 
in those whom, a few hours before, they looked upon as 
enemies. Meanwhile the prudent archbishop did not 
rest satisfied with a reconciliation which, springing from 
the effervescence of a moment, might not hold any 
longer ; he wished it to rest on a more solid foundation, 
and availing himself of the dispositions the assembly 
seemed to be in, and the ascendency he had obtained, he 
once more begged their attention, and said, * And I also 
wish that all these brave soldiers, these great captains, 
who are going to shed their blood to reconquer the holy 
city, may know to whom, next to God, they owe the 
homage of it. I see before me two princes, who both 
lay claim to it; who both, supported by illustrious pro- 
tectors, evince with equal rights as invincible an obsti- 
nacy. I know that the crown of Jerusalem belonged to 
Sybilla, and that, having died without posterity, she could 
only transmit the pious inheritance to her sister Isabella, 
the wife of Conrad; it should seem, therefore, that the 
marquis ought to be looked upon as the only legitimate 
possessor of Baldwyn’s crown; meanwhile Lusignan, 
who was anointed king by the unanimous voice of his 
subjects, is still full of life and vigour; and I will ask 
of you all, sovereign’ who hear me now, can so august 
a character, so eminent a dignity, ever be forfeited other- 
wise than by death ? and would he who could strip him 
of them while he yet lives, and take possession of his 
sceptre, deserve any other name than that of usurper? 
I see, illustrious monarchs, that this truth moves you, and 
as none among you would sufler the affront intended to 
be offered to Lusignan, none will permit that he should 
bear it. However, in order that Conrad may not forfeit 
the claims which his marriage with Isabella has so justly 
and so lawfully invested him with, decide that, during 
the years which heaven may yet reserve for Lusignan to 
see, ke alone shall be looked upon by the Christians as 
King of Jerusalem, but that after his death, whether the 
favour of a second marriage shall have gifted him with 
posterity or not, the crown shall still, and for ever, belong 
to Conrad and his successors.” This proposal was re- 
ceived with universal acclamations, for it equally gratified 
both the impatience every one experienced of coming to 
a reconciliation, and the promises by which each party 
had pledged themselves to maintain the respective rights 
of their clients. Could not Richard say to Lusignan, I 
have pledged myself to cause you to be elected King of 
Jerusalem ; you are so now, my oaths are fulfilled ; and 
what had Conrad to ask of Philip Augustus? Had not 
the possession of Palestine just been secured to him? 
It might be that in their inmost soul, these two proud 
rivals were far from being satisfied, but, led away by the 
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general impulse, and seeing that their most zealous pro- 
tectors pressed them to come to a determination, they 
submitted, and acquiesced in the archbishop’s proposition. 
Then al) the kings and princes arose, and drawing near 
a table where lay the book of the gospel, covered with a 
rich silk stuff, they respectfully touched it with their 
hands, and swore on that holy object uf their worship, 
to execute punctually the conventions which had just 
been entered into by the Archbishop of Tyre. That 
ceremony over, Richard exclaimed, “ ‘To-morrow we 
assault Ptolemais!” « ‘T'o-morrow we take Ptolemais !” 
added Philip Augustus. ‘T’o this exclamation of the two 
greatest sovereigns in the world, the whole assembly 
answered by such loud and joyful shouts, that they re- 
sounded throughout the whole camp, and the soldiers, 
moved by such warlike acclamations, felt their blood | 
glowing with new audacity, and hoping they were again | 





to be led to action, they gathered round the coyncil-hall, | 
in order to learn sooner when they should dispose of | 
victory. They hastened to tell them that the next morn- | 
ing with the dawn they were to be under the walls of 
Ptolemais, and that before the evening they were ex- 
pected to be masters of the town ; all pledged themselves 
with that eager ardour which, knowing no obstacles, and 
counting labours and hardships for nothing, would under- | 
take to do impossibilities, because it feels conscious that 


nothing is impossible to it. 

Meanwhile, before the meeting broke up, Montmo- 
rency asked to be heard. ‘They all sat down again ; 
alone he stood, and said, “ Sovereigns and knights, the 
cause of God, which we are going to defend, is most as- 
suredly the noblest of all; but perhaps that of misfor- 
tune and beauty ought not to be less sacred in our hearts, | 
Which of us does not weep to behold the Queen of | 


England in chains, and Malek Adhel presuming to re- | 
quire a shameful retreat as the price of her ransom ? | 
But who will not be incensed, on hearing that this same | 
Malek Adhel, inflamed with the charms of the Princess 
Matilda, wounds the modesty of that heavenly maid, in 
daily speaking to her of his guilty love ! If hitherto he 
has not broken through the respect he owes the daugh- 
ters of kings, who knows whether, soon tired of the 
rigours he meets with, he may not I see you shud- 
dering at the bare thought, sire,” continued he, turning 
to Richard, “and already your wishes, like mine, are 
addressing this august assembly, and entreating its no- 
ble members to swear they will fly with us to the assist- 
ance of those illustrious princesses as soon as our valour 
shall have cleared the roads to Damietta. I am far from 
wishing, however, that the whole army should abandon 
its conquests in Palestine to march against Egypt, but I 
demand only that all the knights who have sworn to ho- 
nour and serve beauty, be permitted to join with me to 
go and deliver the Princess Matilda, and restore her 
pure and spotless to that heaven that awaits her, or those 
thrones in the world that claim and invite her.” «If 
such be the vow one must have made to follow you,” 
replied Philip Augustus, eagerly, “ what knight will re- 
main here? are not honour and beauty the motto of 
every one! have kings themselves any other? In the | 
name of God, I swear that Damietta shall see me at her 
gates.” “ Sire,” interrupted Richard, “ we cannot both | 
leave the army at once, and I think that your majesty | 
will not dispute with me the right of going to snatch 
away my wife and sister from that bondage the Turk 
has presumed to lay them under.” “I think,” exclaimed 
Lusignan, in his turn, “ I cannot deserve to return into 
my Jerusalem, unless I begin by supporting the cause of 
misfortune ; my arm, my blood, and my life, belong to’ 
the Princess Matilda: and I am not afraid to own, that 
if the sacrifice of my crown only were necessary to ob- 
tain her hand, I would not hesitate to make it.” At 
this declaration, Richard pressed affectionately the hand | 
of his brother in arms, and seemed already to give him 
his consent. Montmorency perceived it; deeply hurt 
on seeing declared and countenanced pretensions which 
his modesty had hindered him from expressing, he re- 
sumed, proudly, “The intention of Lusignan appears 
to me inconsiderate ; for I do not imagine that he would 
wish to have it said of him, that when he lost his king- 
dom, he was at the head of the army, and far away 
when it was retaken.” Lusignan grew offended at this 
speech, and wished instantly to have satisfaction ; but 
the two kings interfered with their authority, and, with 
the assistance of the archbishop, they succeeded in allay- 
ing the resentment of the two knights. They then took 
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1 into consideration, and resolved, 
that after the taking of Ptolemais, a band of a thousand 
warriors should be formed, under the name of Knights 
of tae Virgin; that Richard should command them, and 
Montmorency next under him; but that the names of 
all the other volunteers should be cast into an urn, in 
order that fortune might decide between them, with the 
exception, however, of that of Philip Augustus, who 
could not quit the army at the same time with Richard ; 
that of Lusignan, who could not leave his kingdom at 
the time they were fighting to restore it to him; and 
that of Conrad, who, proud and haughty, did not deem 
the honour of a woman worth the danger of a battle. 
All those great interests being thus settled, they drew 
up tue plan of the next day’s attack. Richard, at the 





| head of his English, and supported by the monastic 


knights of hospitality and the Flemish, was to take pos- 


| session of the western tower. Philip Augustus engaged 
| to storm that of Nazareth on the south: Lusignan was 


to march on the weakest points of the wall that sur- 


| rounded the city, to place there the vast engines that had 


been long since constructed ; and Conrad, with a ‘sar- 


| castic smile, undertook to support him. Meanwhile, in 


order that all those preparations might not be perceived 
by the enemy, they enclosed the camp all around with 
high palisadoes ; each sovereign gave his orders, pre- 
pared for action, banished repose, and breathed war only. 


| Scarcely had the twilight of the evening come on, when 


Montmorency, at the head of a thousand pioneers, avail- 
ed himself of the obscurity to begin to undermine in 
silence the outer walls of the city, called the Barbacan 
walls ; Lusignan conveyed slowly a wooden tower, filled 
with deadly weapons, and placed it opposite an ill re- 
paired breach ; bodies of 'T'yrians carried on their shoul- 


| ders rams, balistas, and other implements of war, which 


they applied against the walls: all those movements 
were performed cautiously and in silence, and never did 
the forerunners of death announce themselves with less 
noise and show: whilst all were thus preparing for the 
terrible attack of the next day, the inhabitants of Ptole- 
mais, resting with blind confidence on the dissensions 
which, until that day, had kept the Christians in chains 
in their camp, slept in peace, unconscious that the angel 
of destruction was advancing on them, and already fly- 
ing over their heads. Scarcely had the dawn appeared, 
when, suddenly started from their sleep by the clangour 
of trumpets, the clashing of arms, and the neighing of 
horses, they ran to their ramparts, and beheld with ter- 
ror the frightful preparations that threatened on all sides: 
their walls, attacked in their foundations by thousands 
of soldiers, were soon to prove but a weak defence. 
Hoping to interrupt the workmen, the Turks threw on 
them heated stones and melted lead ; but soon they were 
forced to retire by the arrows shot like hail among them. 
Meanwhile, they returned to the charge, and led by the 
brave Metchoub, to whom Saladin had entrusted the de- 
fence of Ptolemais, they opposed a constant and obsti- 
nate resistance to the unruly ardour of the Christians ; 
already several towers were overturned, the ditches half 
filled, the breaches opened in many places, the Cru- 
saders on the point of mounting the assault, and still the 
besieged made no offer of surrender. Richard, indig- 
nant, felt his valour growing with their obstinacy ; he 
encouraged his troops ; their efforts increased ; their in- 
trepidity knew no longer any obstacles: the beams arm- 
ed with iron, the sharp scythes, the dreadful rams, were 
turned against the eastern tower. It shook, and fell to 
the ground with a horrid crash, dragging in its fall the 
warriors who defended it. Richard sprang among the 
fragments ; took possession of the suburbs; for some 
time the Saracens disputed the ground with him; but, 
soon perceiving that the Christians were masters on all 
points, they flew away in terror to take shelter in the 
second works. Philip Augustus, having entered the 
town of Nazareth, united his forces with Richard’s, in 
order to give the vanquished no respite, and both prepared 
in person to attempt storming the second entrench- 
ments. 

While they thus followed their victory, they learned 
with astonishment, that, on the sea side, Montmorency 
had just obtained a more brilliant one still; that he was 
master of the port and towers that protected it, and that, 
opening to himself roads inaccessible to any other war- 
rior, with the assistance of suspended bridges which he 
had caused to be thrown from the outward works over 
the city walls, he had but a few more enemies te over- 
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throw, to be master of the western suburb, ied join 


again the rest of the army. He was not long waited 
for. Except Malek Adhel’s, there was no arm capable 
of opposing obstacles to his valour; and now he was at 
the foot of the second entrenchments, which the sword 
of Richard and the lance of Philip Augustus bad alrea- 
dy shaken, but the young hero wished for more expedi- 
tious means; with his own hand he placed a ladder 
against the wall, and mounted the assault the first: at 
some distance Lusignan followed his example, and both, 
animated with the desire of surpassing each other, stood 
with an audacity hitherto unseen the arrows that were 
showered down upon them. Meanwhile, Montmorency 
had reached the battlements ; he entered ; he was already 
victor. Forgetting then the danger that threatened, and 
the enemies who surrounded him, he threw away the 
shield that protected his head; and catching from the 
hands of his followers the standard of the cross, he first 
planted it on the top of the walls, and thus gave the 
Christians the splendid sign of their triumph. In vain 
did the Saracens endeavour to throw it down ; the young 
hero maintained his victory with the same valour he had 
obtained it; he appeared standing on the top of the 
ramparts, jumped into the interior, placed himself before 
the sacred banner, and with his sword only kept the in- 
fidels from approaching. 

Meanwhile the ladder, by means of which he had 
opened to himself such a glorious road, was overturned 


with all the warriors it bore, and he found himself alone © 


amidst a crowd of enemies: but his courage was with 
him, and he feared not: the Saracens, ashamed of be- 
ing repulsed by one single Christian, returned in num- 
bers upon him: while his invincible arm kept them off 
on one side, he received from the other a blow from a 
battle-axe, which split his helmet in two; his head re- 
mained bare and defenceless, At the sight of his youth 
and beauty, the Mussulmans stood still, astonished to be- 
hold such unconquerable valour in such a tender youth. 
They seemed afraid of destroying him they could not 
help admiring ; but from the height of the citadel Met- 
choub had recognised the hero, had run with eagerness, 
encouraging his soldiers.—« Fools,” cried he, “ what 
are you waiting for? If Montmorency fall under your 
blows, Ptolemais may be carried, but victory will no less 
be ours.” He said, and followed by his troops, he sur- 
rounded the knight; this last, on the point of being 
overcome by numbers, opposed an intrepid heart and an 
unconquerable arm to the torrent ready to swallow him 
up; he placed his back against the wall, and neglecting 
to defend his life, thought only of protecting the stand- 
ard of the cross waving over his head: already the vic- 
tim of his generous zeal, his blood began to tinge his 
arms, when Heaven, desirous of preserving him yet for 
a world of which he was the ornament and glory, sent 
him a defender. After being repulsed several times, Lu- 
signan had at last succeeded in storming the rampart; 
thousands of Christians followed him; he was the first 
to perceive the peril Montmorency was in ; he flew to 
his assistance ; the Christians hurried on with him, and 
succeeded in disengaging the hero: scarcely was he free 
when he threw away his broken sword, took hold of 
another, covered himself with a helmet that had belong- 
ed to one of the enemies he had killed, and, wounded as 
he was, sought for new combats. Metchoub, however, 
furious on seeing his prey escaping, turned all his rage 
against Lusignan ; he slung a dart at him so swift and 
well-directed, that the King of Jerusalem had not time 
to turn aside ; he received it in his breast; the blood 
issued from the wound; the valiant warrior reeled, and 
fell on his knees ; Metchoub then insulted him. “ King 
of Jerusalem,” said he, “ since thou hast lost thy king- 
dom in this world, go and seek it in the other!” But 
Metchoub had not time “to go on; all the works were 
carried; the whole army was in Ptolemais. Richard 
flew to the assistance of his brother in arms, saved, and 
revenged him. Conqueror of Metchoub, he had him 
put in chains. The inhabitants of Ptolemais, seeing 
their leader in irons, submitted to the victors, and ac- 
cepted the ‘capitulation that Philip Augustus offered 
them. ‘Then were seen on all sides triumphant crosses 
raised high on the top of the mosques, and splendid 
banners unfurled in the air; the sun gilded them with 
its rays, and yet enlightened before’ its departure the tri- 
umphal entry of the army into the conquered city ; the 
kings of France and England, holding each other by 
the hand, marched at the head of their troops, and went 
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